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roducing New Bank Giant 
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SOUNDS UNBELIEVABLE—BUT IT’S TRUE 


there is a big straight 8 
in the low price field 





It is true that only a big 
car can give you big car 
performance and comfort 
—you know it, everybody knows it. 

The difficulty has been to get 
these comfort and luxury features 
not only at a low price but at low 
operating costs. 

This Pontiac Economy Straight 8 
is a different kind of car—a new kind 
of car in the low price field. It’s a 
real automobile—a big car. Yet it 
doesn’t ask you to sacrifice econ- 
omy. Rather, it gives you all the 
big car comfort you’ve wanted for 
years, with the average operating 
economy you are getting now. 

You’ve wanted just such a car 
for years—everybody has—and now 
it’s here—offered you by General 
Motors. You can be sure of it. 





There’s nothing tricky about this 
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PONTIAC 
THE 


“h/ ECONOMY STRAIGHT 8 
/ 115-INCH WHEELBASE 
3265* POUNDS OF WEIGHT 
78 actual MILES PER HOUR 
77 HORSEPOWER 


‘585 3 


AND UP, F.0.8. 
PONTIAC, 


a MICHIGAN 






Pontiac. 


new Pontiac. It’s just the same sure, 
safe, fast Straight 8 type of engine 
design that has won every race at 
Indianapolis for the past 10 years. 
Due to fine engineering and splendid 
manufacturing facilities, it has been 
possible to so build this big Pontiac 
Economy Straight 8 that it actually 
and legitimately takes its place not 
only as a car of low price but as a 
car of low operating costs as well. 


Beauty? Look at it. 


Performance? Take it out on the 
road and try a brush with any car— 
not only those in Pontiac’s price 
class. 


Comfort? It’s got the size and 


r 


The 4-door Sedan, $695, f.o. b. 
Special equipment 
extra. Easy G. M, A. C, terms. 







weight you have to have for com- 
fort, and it’s got beautiful new 
Fisher bodies with Fisher No Draft 
Ventilation (individually-controlled) 
—the greatest safety, comfort and 
health feature since the closed body 
was first developed. 








This year, get the kind of car 
you've always wanted—a Pontiac— | 
the Economy Straight 8. 


*Curb weight of the 4-door Sedan 


Tune in on the Pontiae Radio 
Program featuring Col. Stoop- 
nagle and Budd, Jeanie Lang, 
William O’ Neal, Andre Kostela- 
netz’ 25-piece orchestra and a_ mixed 
chorus. Columbia Network every Thurs- 
day night,9:30p.m.,Eastern Standard Time. 
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| CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1932 





RESOURCES 


Bank of America Bank of America 
N. T. & S.A. 
































A California State Bank COMBINED 

Cash in Vault and in Federal Re- 

serve Bank. eet $ 33,557.086.80 $ 1,465,252.29 
Deposits with Other Banks and 

Bankers . SLPS L EM Cir fe 30,740,230.26 4.907,017.28 $ 70,669,586.63 
United States Bonds and Certifi- 

cates of Indebtedness . . 170,185,616.32 6,717,948.05 
State, County and Municipal 

Bonds fe eee 74,221,109.96 8,972,388.61 
Other Bonds and Securities 15,845,823.27 4,207,147.77 280, 150,033.98 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 2,700,000.00 None 2,700,000.00 
Loans and Discounts . 480,675,373.55 27,197 ,643.01 507,873,016.56 


ABank Premises, Furniture, Fix- 
































tures and Safe Deposit Vaults 41.777,824.04 2,349,996.75 44,127,820.79 
Other Real Estate Owned . 5,947,135.02 404,756.97 6,351,891.99 
Customers’ Liability on Account 
of Letters of Credit, Accept- 
ances and Endorsed Bills 10,821,234.88 5,500.00 10,826,734.88 
Other Resources 9,837,913.12 65,290.38 $,903,203.50 
rn Total Resources . $876,309,347.22 $56,292,941.11 $932,602,288.33 
lew 
rafi LIABILITIES 
led) Capital $ 50,000,000.00 $ 4,000,000.00 
and Surplus... . 40,000,000.00 1,750,000.00 
ody Undivided Profit 9,890,774.17 697,999.52 
Reserves 7 498,114.14 628,948.13 $114,465,835.96 
Circulation Se ease th ot: 45,500,000.00 None 45,500,000.00 
car 3 Rediscounts and Bills Payable 11,875,839.49 None 11,875,839.49 
ic— & Liability for Letters of Credit 
a and as Acceptor, Endorser or 
bs Maker on Acceptances and 
’ Foreign Bills . 11,096,808.35 5,500.00 11,102,308.35 
— Deposits: Commercial 165,541,932.61 10,737,248.32 
vadio a Savings . 534,905 878.46 38,473,245.14 749,658,304.53T 
owe Total Liabilities . $876,309,347.22 $56,292,941.11 $932,602,288.33 
oa THIS STATEMENT INCLUDES THE FIGURES OF THE LONDON, ENGLAND, OFFICE OF BANK OF AMERICA N. T. & S. A. 
nixed 
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Time. 











t This figure represents an increase of $90,354,000.00 since March 12, 1932. 


4410 BANKING OFFICES 


IN 243 CALIFORNIA COMMUNITIES 


BANK of AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION... a National Bank... and 


BANK of AMERICA...a@ California State Bank...are identical in ownership and management. 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


A reasonably good start. 


Expect progress, but progress by 
fits and starts. 


Don’t expect the Steel Corporation 
to announce the full preferred divi- 
dend this month. 


Mortality among motor dealers 
threatens to be heavy. 


France, alleging double-crossing 
by Hoover, probably will pay after 
Roosevelt enters the White House. 


Tis better to squeeze debts than 


fatally to squeeze debtors. 


Some people are losing their hal- 4 
ance over a balanced budget. } 


Importance of war debt is also 
exaggerated. 


One booming industry: rayon. 


Thumbs down on the Farm Allot- 
ment Plan! 


Currency inflation would be a 
suicidal, 


Vale Cal! We shall not soon look 
upon your like again. 


Regulate bank affiliates! Thev 
need it. 


Were a governmental body set up 
to pass cn each and every proposed 
security issue, chaos would result. 


Germany is on the up-grade. 


France apparently on the down- 
grade. 


1933 should improve on further 
acquaintance. 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


ACT and COMMENT 


By THE 


WOULD HE New Year should witness 
THESE more aggressiveness, more ini- 
MEASURES tiative, more courage on the part 
HELP? 


of industry, finance, business. Too 
long the disposition has been to look 
to and lean upon Washington. Self-help, self-reliance, 
self-starting are now urgently needed. What are some of 
the more important measures, public and other, that should 
be instituted? A colleague, belonging to the younger gen- 
eration which abhors backboneless inaction, submits this 
eleven-point program: 

1. UNEMPLOYMENT. Inaugurate in all industries where 
feasible the five-day week and the six-hour day. 

2. GOVERNMENT Costs. Budgets (Federal, State, city) 
must be cut drastically and balanced. 

3. LEGISLATION. Balance the Federal budget by reduc- 
tion of government costs, taxes on liquor, a general sales 
tax, higher taxes on large inheritances. 

4. Dexsts. Scale down both foreign and domestic debts 
contracted during the boom period—with due regard for 
the debtor’s capacity to pay. The United States must re- 
ceive something in return for foreign debt reduction— 
disarmament, colonies or reciprocal trade agreements. 

5. TAriFFs. Substitute “Live and let live” tariff poli- 
cies for present shortsighted nationalistic policies of ambi- 
tious nations which invite another armed conflict. 

6. PurcHAsiInG Power. Deflate inflated capitaliza- 
tions. Lower prices and higher wages will automatically 
increase demand. 

7. BANKING. Deposits must be better safeguarded; 
speculative activities of banks through security-selling 
subsidiaries must be regulated ; branch banking should be 
encouraged. Bankers should immediately adopt a more 
liberal loan policy towards legitimate enterprise. 

8. FarmMinG. All efforts to raise prices by artificial 
means having failed, farm leaders should recognize this 
fact and seek to adjust themselves to conditions. Land 
values and mortgages must be scaled down. 

9. INVESTMENT. Investment banking and brokerage 
houses should assume greater responsibility for the sound- 
ness of new stock and bond issues sponsored by them. 
Investors should have a stronger voice in management and 
greater representation on directorates. Earnings state- 
ments should be issued quarterly on standard forms. 

10. SPECULATION. Limit activities of pools. Keep 
short selling under rigid control. In boom times raise 
margin requirements. 

11. Rear Estate. Several measures have been pro- 


EDITOR 


posed: reduction of mortgage interest rates, a movement 
by lending institutions to provide a large fund to renew 
maturing sound mortgages on the basis of present values, 
temporary postponement of mortgage interest above 3 
per cent. Real estate now bears an unfair tax burden; 
this must be lightened. Encourage home ownership. New 
construction, particularly residential building, would stim- 
ulate real business recovery. 


All these may not be feasible, but at least they are sug- 
gestive. The hour has come to go ahead and do and dare. 


To move ahead, stand up to trouble. 


COOLIDGE ALVIN COOLIDGE was sui 
WAS FULL generis. His nearest Presiden- 
OF HUMOR tial prototype was Abraham Lincoln. 


AND THRIFT Cal had Abe’s rustic aura, Abe’s 
simplicity and terseness of speech, 
Abe’s understanding of human nature, and, above all, 
Abe’s keen sense of humor. When Will Rogers early de- 
clared that Cal was his only serious rival in the field of 
humor, he spoke more in earnest than in jest. Often 
taciturn, on occasion, in a small company to his liking, he 
would revel in exhibitions of wit and humor. When Wal- 
ter S. Gifford, president of American Telephone, in reply 
to Mr. Coolidge’s expressed view that the telephone busi- 
‘ness must be near the saturation point, explained that he 
did not think so seeing that there were actually more 
automobiles than telephones in this country, the President 
slyly observed, “People can’t show off in telephone 
booths.” 

Another not exaggerated Coolidge trait was thriftiness. 
Thomas W. Lamont once eulogized to me an article Mr. 
Coolidge had written about his old college-mate Dwight 
Morrow, to be used as a campaign document. I communi+ 
cated with Mr. Coolidge, offering him 4 thousand dollars 
for the right to print it in Fores before its distribution. 
He promptly replied, thanking me, and saying that he 
would find out just who had the manuscript. A few days 


later he wrote that he had just learned the article was 
going into a book which was to be sold; and, testily, he 
added, “I didn’t know at the time that I was writing for 
commercial purposes.” He didn’t like the thought of los- 
ing the thousand! 

The Presidency lost all its appeal to Mr. Coolidge when 
his younger son died. 





Close-Ups of High-Ups 


HE béte noir of William Rockefeller’s life was that 
he couldn’t catch up to his brother, John D., in 
amassing money. That was his consuming ambition. Un- 
like his more famous brother, he held on tightly to his 
wealth. Even so, he was left hopelessly behind in the race. 


AMES A. FARRELL seems to have 

since he relinquished the presidency of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation last April. His chief hobby now is 
foreign trade—he is still chairman of the National For- 
eign Trade Council. He knows intimately more foreign 
ports than any other man in America. In fact, there are 
not many that he couldn’t pilot a ship into, so familiar 
is he with the location, depth, etc., of their harbors. 


taken on flesh 


HE wealthiest advertising man in America is Albert 

D. Lasker. Some of his fortune has come and still 
comes from part-ownership of various enterprises made 
highly profitable by the spending of millions on advertis- 
ing. When the handsome Tom Logan—of Lord & Thomas 
and Logan—died, the Logan estate, thanks to Lasker, was 
a most ample one. Although he has tried for years to 
shake off some of his old-time heavy burdens, Lasker 
still keeps his hand on the throttle—and has not lost his 
penchant for personally writing advertising copy. 


ERARD SWOPE, when quizzed, not to say grilled, 

in court, concerning the $2,000,000 loan his com- 
pany, General Electric, made to Insull companies, point- 
blank refused to cast slurs on Sam Insull. Owen D. 
Young recently adopted a like attitude. The fact is that 
the electric light and power industry retains very high 
regard for Sam Insull’s notable achievements covering a 
generation. His downfall is attributed to excess ambition 
at a time which demanded extreme caution, not in any 
degree to knavery. 


HERE is something Napoleonic, say what you will, 

about A. P. Giannini. Deposits of his Bank of Amer- 
ica (California) shot up over $90,000,000 in the last nine 
months, after he re-seized the helm. 
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there you turn . 











The Three Blind Men and the Elephant 
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WE MUST F course, many things are at 
START sixes and sevens. Of course, 
FROM we did many foolish things. Of 
HERE course, difficulties galore confront 


us. But why vitiate our vitality in 
brooding, in nursing vain regrets, in futilely wishing that 
conditions were different? A new year is an ideal time 
for letting the dead past bury its dead, an ideal time for 
looking forward, not backward, an ideal time for tackling 
difficulties with renewed vigor, faith and _ resolution. 
Charles F. Kettering, General Motors’ research wizard, 
relates this apt incident: 

“T was once driving, with a friend, through the hills 
of Kentucky, when we got lost. By and by we overtook 
a native hauling a pair of milk cans on a stone boat. We 
asked him the way to Cincinnati. He replied: ‘Well, sir, 
you first go up here to the forks. There you turn. . 

. . let me see. . . hang it all, Mister, if 
I had to go to Cincinnati I wouldn’t start from here.’ ” 

But, as Mr. Kettering adds, “We find ourselves to-day 
where we are to-day. And there is no other alternative: 
we must start from here whether we like it or not.” Let’s 
start from here—and start with a will, with unconquerable 
determination, with unquestioning confidence in the out- 
come! 


To be prepared to embrace opportunity, broaden. 


Wed preparation to imagination. 


OMPLAINTS offer opportun- 


SHOULD 

COMPLAINTS ity to make friends or to make 
GO TO | enemies. Many concerns relegate all 
PRESIDENT? complaints, serious or slight, to a 


minor employee, to be handled in a 
perfunctory, routine, impersonal way. Others attach prime 
importance to handling communications criticising service. 
Every fault-finding letter goes first to a responsible execu- 
tive who insures that the utmost courtesy and considera- 
tion are extended. Many of the replies are signed by this 
executive. 

One reader relates these two experiences: “I wrote 
the president of an insurance company about a matter 
which seemed to involve a question of ethics. Finally, 
rather serious inefficiency on the part of the company 
was admitted. My letters were answered, not by the 
president, but by an assistant actuary. On the other hand, 
when I wrote the sales manager of the Hershey Chocolate 
Company about something I noted in connection with the 
sale of one of its products in the New York subway, 
the letter was answered, not by the sales manager, but by 
the president.”’ 

It is human to be flattered by attention. The one made 
a bad impression, the other a good impression. Isn't it 
worth while to exert every effort to turn complainers into 
boosters ? 


Forget the things which are behind: press on! 


Having stuck it out thus far, stick! 
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Let’s Face the Facts 


About Foreign Trade 


FTER three years of expecting 
this, that, and the other thing 


to restore “prosperity,” isn’t it 
time for us to stop believing in Santa 
Claus? 

The downward turn of business 
has apparently been halted. Here 
and there improvement shows its 
head. But unless we business men 
turn realists in 1933, and take off 
our coats and go to work facing the 
actual facts, improvement will con- 
tinue to be halting and limited. 

In matters of foreign trade par- 
ticularly—exports, imports, debts— 
we have been living in a fairy-tale 
world. Isn’t it time to deal with facts 
and fundamentals instead? 

Here are several that deserve every 
man’s thoughtful consideration. Most 
of them are self-evident ; yet most of 
them are overlooked as we pursue 
one after another the sophistries that 
lead us nowhere. 

Here they are: 


1. Why Foreign Trade Is 
Important 


The foreign trade of this country, 
during the year 1928, provided em- 
ployment for 2,400,000 families, and 
an outlet for a large part of our total 
productive capacities, including a 
heavy percentage of our agricultural 
and mining output. 

We now have millions of unem- 
ployed, and large surpluses available 
in the productive capacities of our 
mines, mills, factories, farms and 
plantations. 

These surplus capacities must be 
employed before we can again hope 
for a fair return on the capital in- 
vested in them and for high real 
wages to the employees. 

In addition, the various countries 
throughout the world have a wide 
variety of desirable goods and ma- 
terials to offer us in exchange for 
our goods, and these goods which 
we might get from them could ap- 
preciably raise our standards of liv- 
ing here. 

Foreign trade does not and should 
not enrich a few people or a few cor- 
porations at the expense of others. 
Foreign trade or the lack of it vitally 
affects the daily lives of every one 
of our people, and the daily work- 


By JAMES D. MOONEY 


President, General Motors Export Company 


ings of our entire business structure. 
The proper and only desirable future 
for foreign trade is that which will 
insure the maximum profitable em- 
ployment of America’s capital and la- 
bor, and the highest possible stand- 
ards of living in this country. 

The American people — their gov- 
ernment and political leaders, their 
financial, commercial and industrial 
workers, their agricultural, mining 
and labor interests—need to become 
acquainted with the fundamental eco- 
nomic truths that underly our posi- 
tion in world trade and its relation 
to our domestic prosperity, to the 
end that our foreign commerce may 
be given the opportunity to play the 
great part it must play in maintain- 
ing these American standards of liv- 
ing and our national prosperity. 





2. Isolation Is Not Possible 


The United States cannot isolate 
itself from the rest of the world be- 
cause 
(a) We must have exports. 

Although the United States ex- 
ports, on the average, only about 
ten per cent. of its production, the 
percentage for many important 
commodities ranges far higher—56 
per cent. for cotton, 43 per cent. for 
copper, 38 per cent. for tobacco, 35 
per cent. for kerosene, 32 per cent. 
for wheat, etc. If America does 
not continue to find markets beyond 
her boundaries, we must undergo 
readjustments on a serious scale, 
that will mean suffering to many, 
and prolonged business difficulty. 
(b) We can’t do without imports. 

The United States is dependent 
upon the rest of the world for a 
number of indispensable raw mate- 
rials and food stuffs, such as rub- 
ber, silk, coffee, and sugar, which 
this country either does not produce 
at all, or produces in quantities in- 
sufficient to supply the demand. We 
are also accustomed to draw from 
other countries a large number of 
finished articles which, while not of 
the necessity class, have neverthe- 
less contributed substantially to the 
comfort, contentment and advance- 
ment of the American people. 

(c) We don’t want debt losses. 

We in the United States have 
over $15,500,000,000 of private for- 
eign investments, represented to a 
large extent by stocks and bonds 
distributed far and wide among 
thousands of American investors, 
including institutions such as banks, 
insurance companies, and universi- 
ties, as well as individual holders, 
large and small. In addition, for- 
eign governments owe this govern- 
ment eleven billion dollars. 


3. We Should Face, Not Dodge, 
This Fact 


Since the United States cannot 
isolate itself from the rest of the 
world; since we have certainly made 
ourselves part of the international 
situation, and projected a credit bal- 
ance abroad in the form of money 
and goods to the extent of 26 billion 
dollars; it follows that America’s in- 
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terests (those of its people as well as 
those of its business men) demand 
the development of a foreign policy 
—governmental, financial and com- 
mercial—that will prevent further 
huge losses to American investors 
and taxpayers and that will foster 
our foreign trade to the benefit of 
American capital and American 
workers. 


4. Only Four Ways to Pay Us 


There are only four ways in which 
America’s foreign customers can pay 
for the goods or services or securi- 
ties or gold that we have exported 
and must continue to export for the 
sake of our own prosperity. In 
goods. In services. In securities. 
Or in gold. 


5. Excess of Imports Now 
Normal 


As the United States is now a 
creditor nation, foreign governments 
and businesses must pay us interest 
on their debts in addition to paying 
us for any goods or services we ex- 
port to them in 1933, 1934 and fol- 
lowing years. That is to say, if we 
collect even a part of what is owed 
to us, we must expect them to send 
us more in goods and services and 
securities and gold than we _ send 
them. 

Therefore our foreign trade, ex- 
ports and imports, will tend from 
now on to stabilize with what is com- 
monly called an “unfavorable’’ bal- 
ance of trade; that is, an excess of 
imports over exports. 


6. Favorable Trade Possible, 
But— 


There is one way to create a “‘fav- 
orable” trade balance. During the 
eight years ended 1929, the United 
States, although a creditor nation re- 
ceiving large sums annually on ac- 
count of foreign loans and invest- 
ments, was enabled also to maintain 
its traditional excess of exports be- 
cause we kept right on lending. We 
provided foreign countries with over 
six billion dollars with which to make 
payments to us. 


7. We Must Make Our Choice 


During the next few years it seems 
probable that the appetite of the 
American public for foreign invest- 
ments will be considerably reduced. 
Since we will no longer lend other 
countries money they can use to settle 
older debts, we must choose between 
two other principal alternatives: 

(a) Either the United States 
must abdicate its position as a cred- 
itor nation, abandoning claims to 
a large part of its loans and other 
investments abroad, and to interest 
on them, or 








(b) The United States will have 
to permit foreign goods freer access 
to its own markets, and accept as 
normal an “unfavorable” balance of 
trade. 


There is no other way out, unless 
we want to ship all our goods in for- 
eign ships and spend fantastic sums 
every year in foreign travel. 


8. Tariff 


The failure of the United States 
to reconcile its position as a creditor 
nation with its tariff policy has been 
a powerful factor in the difficulties 
with which we have been contending 
since 1929, when a curtailment of 
the flow of American capital and 
credit to foreign countries first began 
to expose the inconsistencies of the 
American policies. Since then there 
has been a wasting away of the value 
of foreign obligations due us, to 
which our attitude has unquestion- 
ably contributed, and a drying up of 
our export trade because we have 
stopped foreign countries from pay- 
ing in the only possible way. The 
result has been the threatened loss 
of billions of dollars to our investors 
and the freezing of vast sums in 
trade obligations to our manufac- 
turers. 


9. No Need to Fear “Unfavor- 
able” Trade 


An “unfavorable” balance of trade 
not only need have no real disadvan- 
tages to the United States, but, on 
the other hand, can have the follow- 
ing fortunate results: 


(a) Exports and imports can be 
raised to the volume levels they 
achieved in 1926, 1927 and 1928, 
with happy consequences in employ- 
ment and profit. At these levels 
the proportionately small excess of 
imports over exports would have 
little disturbing effect on American 
industry or agriculture. (The inter- 
est due annually on all debts owed 
to us from abroad—in other words, 
the normal amount payable in ex- 
cess of imports over exports—is not 
one-half of one per cent. of the 
total volume of business transacted 
annually within the United States!) 

(b) The American consumer can 
have available the wide variety of 
desirable products that can be 
shopped for around the world. 

(c) The American investor (in- 
cluding schools, colleges, public en- 
dowment funds) will find his for- 
eign investments largely reconstitut- 
ed in value. 

(d) The American taxpayer will 
be relieved of burdens arising out 
of the default of foreign obligations 
to the United States. 

(e) The American exnorter, in- 
cluding the farmer. the miner and 
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the planter, can continue his sales 
abroad and his search for new for- 
eign markets, with assurance that 
he will be paid for his goods. 


10. Debt Payment 


Certainly history in the past few 
years has proved that the inter-gov- 
ernmental war debts have an intimate 
relation to our foreign trade. Here 
again the foreign policy of the 
United States must cease ignoring 
certain economic realities. Unless 
we are prepared to extend new 
credit indefinitely, we must abandon 
the economic paradox of pressing for 
payment of past debts on the one 
hand, and, on the other, of taking 
steps to shut off the debtors’ goods, 
the principal means by which the pay- 
ment can be made. 

We must recognize that any debts 
that are canceled are added to our 
tax bills, but we must also consider 
whether a reasonable compromise in 
our position on the debts would not 
be “good business” as a contribution 
to the settlement of a question which 
has come to be a chief obstacle to the 
revival of world trade in which we, 
as much as other countries, are vital- 
ly interested. 


11. The “Scramble for Gold” 


Here is a vital and commonly over- 
looked fact. 

Because tariffs and other trade re- 
strictions have made it impossible for 
nations to discharge their obligations 
to other countries in goods, they 
have intensified the scramble for 
gold with which to discharge debts 
or to protect credit. This excited 
scramble for gold has, in accordance 
with the law of supply and demand, 
raised the “price” of gold. But this 
is only another way of saying that it 
has decreased the prices of commodi- 
ties and goods. Farm mortgages are 
being foreclosed by the thousand to- 
day, and sturdy farmer-owners are 
becoming tenants because prices of 
farm products are so low. One rea- 
son they are so low is because gold 
has been in demand not only for in- 
ternal payments, but for internation- 
al payments as well. 


12. Therefore Trade Is Needed 


An increased exchange of goods 
between the nations of the world is 
vitally necessary, if the present 
clamor for gold, causing the present 
disastrous decline in general price 
levels, is to be relieved. 

Putting excessive duties on for- 
eign goods has threatened our possi- 
bilities of collecting the war debts 
and has lost us much of the income 
of the total of 26 billion dollars 
which we have on credit abroad, and 
our demanding payment in gold has 
played an important part in the ex- 
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cessive deflation of price levels in 
this country and abroad. 

The loss of a large part of our for- 
eign trade has accelerated the disin- 
tegration of our domestic price struc- 
ture, and the effecting of a new price 
equilibrium necessary to the revival 
of business will be largely dependent 
upon the rate at which we can build 
up our foreign trade again. 


13. Trade More Needed Than 
Credit 


Most of our theories and efforts 
to restore business profits in the 
United States have focalized them- 
selves into schemes for restoring or 
creating credit. These measures are 
welcomed for the utility they possess, 
but they must be supplemented by a 
willingness to face the fundamental 
economics involved, and to take steps 
to help trade flow again and make it 
possible for business men to use the 
credit available. 





Frozen trade is the underlying 
cause of frozen credit—credit always 
follows a good trade, and there is 
plenty of credit available in this coun- 
try for a good trade. Our foreign 
trade has been very badly frozen by 
our failure to face the economic reali- 
ties inherent in the tariff and debt 
situation. 


14. Taxes 


In our efforts to meet the stiffen- 
ing competition in world prices which 
is in evidence to-day, we must recog- 
nize that many countries abroad are 
now aggressively in production and 
distribution of commodities and 
goods of which, during the period 
from 1914 to 1929, the United States 
had a virtual monopoly. To market 
our export surpluses, we must get 
costs down to meet this competition. 
Taxes have become a heavy and im- 
portant factor in these costs, and if 
we are to be able to compete abroad, 
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industry and agriculture and mining 
must be relieved of the present heavy 
costs of government. 


15. Business Revival 


The full revival of business in the 
United States can come only when 
we effect a new price equilibrium 
here and in the world. This new 
price equilibrium is dependent in 
large measure on the elimination of 
those barriers which to-day are in- 
hibiting the volume of the interchange 
of goods among the nations of the 
world. 

To the end of establishing this new 
equilibrium, for its effect on every 
person living within the confines of 
the United States, it is important for 
business men, and all others who 
wield influence, to form the habit of 
clear and straightforward thinking 
on questions of international eco- 
nomics. 





Foreign Trade Trends 
At a Glance 


The bitter truth as shown by twelve 


years of actual figures—and a 
rays of encouragement. 


4il 1932 figures estimated on basis of first nine months. 
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Our three best customers spend less and less with us. 


This year, currency-inflated Japan may pass Germany 
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The sad story of three important exports. 
ten years ago, $1,486,000,000. Total 1932 value, $526,000,000 


Total value Encouragement? 


Three customers of considerable im- 
portance whose purchases have almost stopped declining 
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A handful of exports that have fared much better than 
In quantities their record is still better 


the average. 








In quantity, exports of about eighteen items actually 
showed an increase in 1932. 


Four striking examples 
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Sales Ideas That Work To-Day 


Here are nine selling ideas that 
are creating new and profitable 
business for five different indus- 
tries, ranging from hotels to au- 
tomobiles, from food products to 
office equipment and chewing gum 


Stimulating Salesmen With a “Put- 
Men-to-W ork” Campaign 


HE Addressograph - Multigraph 

Corporation has just concluded 
a sales campaign built around the 
motive of increasing sales so factory 
workmen can get their jobs back. 
The company says that the “Put- 
Men-to-Work” motive worked better, 
probably, than any other which it 
could have used at this time. Sales- 
men who made their quotas were sent 
certificates of achievement, but they 
were given no financial inducement 
outside of the regular scale of pay- 
ments. A running-fire of informa- 
tion from the home office kept sales- 
men on their toes, and dramatized 
what they were doing: photographs 
of re-employed workmen and their 
families were sent to them, and the 
salesmen were told who the men 
were, whom they supported, and what 
re-employment meant, to each family 
in the way of new suits and shoes, 
new hosiery for wives, new dresses 
for children. 


How a Loss Became a. Profit 


HOUGH it sold less merchan- 
dise in 1932 than formerly, the 
American Products Company of Cin- 
cinnati turned 1931’s loss into a sub- 
stantial 1932 profit. The company 
sells foods, toilet preparations, and 
other household supplies direct to 
consumers. Responsible for the im- 
proved showing were four steps: 
1. Non-essential “frills” were cut 
out and expenses reduced. 
2. Prices were reduced on some 
products, but only sparingly and after 


‘study had made it clear that con- 


sumers demanded lower prices on 
those lines. 

3. Products were revised and im- 
proved, and the design of cartons, 
packages, bottles, and labels was 
modernized. 

4. Marketing strategy was chang- 
ed. The company’s agents had been 
widely scattered in country districts, 
and in towns of small, medium, and 
large size, but results were not satis- 
factory becau<e of low rural purchas- 
ing power. So American Products 


By HARWOOD F. MERRILL 


concentrated its agents in large towns 
and cities and opened wholesale dis- 
tributing depots in many of them. 
Result: returns for every dollar spent 
in selling effort are much larger than 
when sales were scattered in rural 
districts. 


Five Plans to Increase Hotel Sales 


OTELS, with room occupancy 
_down to 50 per cent. of capa- 
city, are casting about for ways to 
bring in new business. Here is what 
five of them are doing: 
1. New York’s Hotel Lexington 
has organized a “Gas Craft Club” for 
people connected with the automobile, 


3. New England’s Summer hotels 
are working on plans to fill their 
rooms in the Fall and Winter, as well 
as in hot weather. Peckett’s-on- 
Sugar-Hill (New Hampshire) is de- 
veloping off-season business by build- 
ing up the hotel as a skiing center; 
and at Wonalancet, N. H., Mr. and 
Mrs. Milton Seeley are creating de- 
votees of another Winter sport—dog 
sledding. Meanwhile, the New Hamp- 
shire State Development Commission 
is planning a State-wide Autumn 
Foliage Festival this year to hold 
Summer guests for a longer period. 

4. New York’s Hotel Tudor offer- 
ed holiday shoppers a room with bath 
between nine in the morning and 





The De Soto Motor Corporation dramatizes, for its dealers, the differences 
between good and bad sales management. Above the sleepy dealer bawls out 
his sleepy salesmen, then goes off to hunt ducks. In the next scene, an alert 
dealer and his salesmen plan their program in a meeting charged with enthusiasm 


motorboat, aviation, motorcycle, and 
affiliated businesses. Dues: none. 
Privileges: free use of clubrooms, 
which includes bath facilities, stenog- 
rapher, typewriters, files of current 
trade magazines, mail and telephone 
message service; special rates for 
hotel rooms; free emergency kits for 
club members who want to stay at 
the hotel overnight; clothes-pressing 
service. Purpose: to build up a clien- 
tele among members of the motor in- 
dustries. 

2. Florida’s Miami Biltmore pays 
the complete cost of shipping a guest’s 
saddle horse from New York to 
Miami and return, and pays the 
horse’s board and stable bill while it 
is in Florida, if the guest takes a 
room on the American Plan for at 
least $12 a day—considerably- less 
than the hotel’s average rate for the 
American Plan. 


seven in the evening as a base of 
operations, and as a place to which 
to have packages sent. Rate: one dol- 
lar a day. Shoppers took to it—so 
much so that the day-room plan will 
be continued indefinitely. 


Inquiring Reporter Builds Sales 


HE William Wrigley Jr. Com- 

pany has borrowed the Chicago 
Tribune’s “inquiring reporter” tech- 
nique for promoting sales. Intensive 
local advertising announces _ that 
Wrigley’s inquiring reporters, who 
are about to make a visit to the city, 
will give a dollar bill to anyone the; 
accost who has a package of Wrig- 
ley’s chewing gum in his pocket. As 
the inquirers swing into action, news- 
column-style advertisements report 
the names and comments of those 
who receive the dollar rewards. 
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By B. C. FORBES 


HE helm of America’s largest 

bank, the Chase National, was 

taken this week by Winthrop 
Williams Aldrich, brainy brother-in- 
law of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., now 
the largest stock owner. 

Trained as a lawyer, Mr. Aldrich 
became interested years ago in solv- 
ing legal problems for the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York, liked 
the work, and when that institution 
was merged with the mammoth Chase 
Bank, in June, 1930, he became vice- 
chairman and president. 

Now, on the retirement of Albert 
H. Wiggin, for decades the dynamic 
mainspring of the Chase, Mr. Al- 
drich becomes chairman of the gov- 
erning board, in addition to president. 

Son of the late redoubtable Senator 
Nelson W. Aldrich of Rhode Island, 
the real father of Federal Reserve 
banking, he chose no life of leisure. 

His own merits won him the high- 
est honors the legal profession of 
New York City and New York State 
could bestow on him. His innate 
public-spiritedness found expression 
through an amazing multiplicity and 
variety of worthy channels. His 
mastery of seamanship was recog- 
nized by his selection in 1931 as 
navigating officer for the “Enter- 
prise” in the successful contest for 
America’s Cup against Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s Shamrock V, by his election 
as Commodore of the New York 
Yacht Club — and, earlier, by being 
commissioned as navigating officer on 
the U. S. S. Cruiser, New Orleans, 


Introducing 


the New Head 


of Our 
Biggest Bank 


engaged in the perilous duty of ply- 
ing the Atlantic to protect American 
ships from submarines during the 
World War. 

Into his 47 years he has crowded 
a bewildering amount and diversity 
of work, service and play. 

The outsider sees him as a man 
of reticent dignity, of diffidently 
modest mien. His intimates, per- 
mitted to penetrate under the surface, 
give this picture of him: 

His approachability, his cordiality, 
his openness of mind, his co-opera- 
tive attitude inspire loyalty. His 
mental acuteness, his calm delibera- 
tiveness, his judicial poise, his dis- 
cerning judgment command respect. 
He never attempts to be “smart.” 
When a council is called to reach a 
decision on any matter, he indulges 
in no legalistic subleties or sophis- 
tries. Often slow to express an opin- 
ion, when he does speak, he is abso- 
lutely frank. He is always either 
silent or outspoken ; he doesn’t hedge, 
doesn’t dodge, never seeks to escape 
responsibility by passing the buck. 
He has grown rapidly since he began 
devoting his whole time to banking. 
He has cultivated increasing confi- 
dence in grappling with knotty prob- 
lems. Events have developed in him 
faith in his own judgment. He has 
grown in grasp, in self-reliance, in 
courage. He has demonstrated his 
fitness to lead. He never shirks 
whatever amount of study and work 
may be necessary for mastering all 
angles of a complicated question, 


Winthrop Williams Aldrich 


whether of immediate action or of 
policy. 

It is because he is profoundly con- 
vinced of Mr. Aldrich’s ability to 
run the Chase Bank successfully that 
Mr. Wiggin feels free to withdraw 
from active direction of the institu- 
tion in which the bulk of his family’s 
fortune is invested. 

“Winthrop,” Mr. Wiggin enthusi- 
astically observed to me, “is as charm- 
ing as he is able a fellow. The Chase 
is safe in his hands. And every ex- 
ecutive is for him and with him— 
and we have developed some very 
wonderful executives at the top.” 


HE new head of the world’s larg- 

est bank has undergone baptism 
of fire during his thirty months’ serv- 
ice. In common with every other 
courageously-managed bank, the 
Chase has suffered severely during the 
three years’ financial and economic 
hurricane. Not a few of the losses 
which have been sustained are to its 
credit, for the Chase did not, the mo- 
ment storm signals were unfurled, 
rush to become merely a safety de- 
posit vault, a storage house for 
money. It has earned an enviable 
reputation for having stood by its 
customers, a reputation which prom- 
ises to be richly rewarded in coming 
years. 

When I pressed Mr. Aldrich for 
suggestions as to how to avoid bank 
failures and other bank tragedies, all 
he would say—and he said it with a 
smile—was: “If it didn’t sound like 
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preaching, my answer would be, ‘the 
only way is to have people of the 
right character running banks.’ ” 

Although Aldrich pere spent his 
life in politics and latterly became 
America’s foremost protagonist of 
banking reform, young Winthrop felt 
no heart-tugs to enter either the 
political or the banking arena. From 
boyhood he knew what he wanted to 
be: a lawyer. “Why a lawyer?” 
I asked. 

He replied, simply: “Because I 
thought it was a useful career.” 


O, after attending grammar and 

high school in Providence, R. I., 
where he was born on November 2, 
1885, he proceeded to Harvard, where 
he graduated A.B. and, later, Bache- 
lor of Law, in 1910. 

This is significant of his earnest- 
ness, his purposefulness, his devotion 
to duty, his ambition: Whereas all 
through the years, from the time he 
was nine, when he was given a dory 
and rigged it with sail, his hobby had 
been boats and boating, the moment 
he took up his life’s work he com- 
pletely gave up his favorite recrea- 
tion and concentrated his whole time 
and thought to his profession. 

Naturally, his consecration to duty 
enabled him to advance. Then came 
the World War. He at once entered 
active naval duty at Newport, was 
successively appointed Adjutant of 
the U. S. Naval Forces Training 
Regiment, placed in command of the 
Training Regiment at Newport, ap- 
pointed aide to the Commander of 
Naval Forces in the Second Naval 
District, given command of a Sec- 
tion Patrol, made Navigating Officer 
of the U. S. S. Niagara, transferred 
to the U. S. S. New Orleans of the 
Cruiser and Transport Force as As- 
sistant Navigator and Communica- 
tion Officer, and ran all the risks in- 
cidental to convoying American ships 
back and forth across the submarine- 
infested Atlantic. No fireside sailor! 


ETURNING to civil life, he be- 

came, in January, 1919, a mem- 
ber of the law firm of Murray, 
Aldrich and Webb, then counsel for 
the Equitable Trust Company, known 
as “a Rockefeller institution.” Ex- 
hibiting aptitude for unraveling 
banking tangles, he became more and 
more closely identified with the 
Equitable’s affairs. 

At the end of a decade, Mr. Al- 
drich was adjudged the logical man 
to fill the presidency on the tragically 
sudden death, in 1929, of Chellis A. 
Austin. In the following year (June, 
1930), when the Equitable was com- 
bined with the Chase National Bank, 
he became president of the consoli- 
dated institution. 








Of his record in that capacity, Mr. 
Wiggin, in his recent letter of resig- 
nation, paid Mr. Aldrich this im- 
pressive tribute: “It is impossible for 
me to speak with adequate apprecia- 
tion of what the coming of Mr. Al- 
drich has meant to the bank, and it 
is a source of infinite satisfaction to 
me that in the years to come the bank 
may contemplate having the benefit of 
his character, ability and sound judg- 
ment guiding its affairs.” 

That Winthrop W. Aldrich will 
earn eminence in banking is alto- 
gether likely, judging from his habit 
of rising to the top. When actively 
engaged in law, he became Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Bar Association of the City of New 
York and also Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the State Bar 
Association. In yachting he won the 
highest honors as a racer and the 
blue-ribbon of American yachting, 
the Commodoreship of the New York 
Yacht Club. This office he resigned 
before completion of the normal 
term in order to consecrate his vital- 
ity to the intricate banking problems 
begotten by the unprecedentedly 
severe economic dislocation. 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT, 

when President, declared, “I like 

my job.” Mr. Aldrich admitted to 
me, “TI like banking.” 

A glimpse into his humane make- 

up: He recently intimated that a 
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pension plan for all Chase employees 
is being worked out. 

His many-sided interest in charity, 
philanthropy and other phases of 
life—apart from his business direc- 
torships and legal society member- 
ships—can be deduced from this list: 

Director: Legal Aid Society, 
American Society for the Control of 
Cancer, Nassau Hospital -Associa- 
tion. Trustee: Barnard College, 
Riverside Church, Laura Spelman 
Fund, United Hospital Fund, New 
York Orthopaedic Hospital and Dis- 
pensary. Treasurer and Member: 
Finance Committee, Tuskegee Nor- 
mal and Industrial Institute ; Execu- 
tive Committee, Welfare Council of 
New York City; Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care; Shanghai 
American School ; Girl Scout Federa- 
tion of Greater New York. Member: 
Board of Managers of the Home for 
Incurables; Two Hundred and Fifty 
Associates of Harvard Business 
School; Academy of Political Sci- 
ence ; Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers; American Com- 
mittee of the International Chamber 
of Commerce. Vice-President: State 
Charities Aid Association. 

He plays at golf, plays tennis, but 
yachting is his pet hobby. Notwith- 
standing all the innumerable demands 
on his time, Mr. Aldrich contrives to 
lead a thoroughly domesticated life 
with his wife and family of four 
daughters and son. 


For These, No Depression 


HEN all figures for the last 

year are in, a suprising number 
of items will be found in which 1932 
activity or production exceeded that 
of 1931. 

For meat production, a larger num- 
ber of livestock was brought to 
market in 1932 than in 1931; and 
more sheep and lambs were marketed 
than in any single previous year. Air- 
lines made substantial increases in 
both passenger and express business. 
More electric locomotives were de- 
livered than in 1931. The production 
of synthetic methanol was increased. 
Among new developments, portable 
self-contained ice-cooling air condi- 
tioners advanced to a production of 
several hundred units a day during 
the busy season, from a_ negligible 
production a year earlier. 

Although not registering increases 
for the total year, a considerable num- 
ber of items rose above 1931 levels 
late in the year. One of these, rayon, 
is now at the highest production point 
of its entire history. 

Among those which have been 
above 1931 levels during the Fall are 
the following: 

SINCE JuLy: Production of wood 


rosin and wood turpentine and un- 
filled orders for California redwood. 

StncE Avucust: Production of 
mechanical stokers for residences, of 
refined methanol, of pine oil; ship- 
ments of cotton textiles and of flax- 
seed; yardage of concrete pavement 
contracts. 

SINCE SEPTEMBER: Activity of 
woolen and worsted spindles ; exports 
of barley and malt; fish brought to 
market. 

OcToBER AND NOVEMBER: Ship- 
ments of zinc ore and Southern pine; 
production of leather and shoes and 
wood products, and operation of nar- 
row silk looms; orders for powdered 
milk, public utility construction con- 
tracts, and Mississippi River barge 
traffic. 

In NovEMBER: Consumption of 
butter and cheese; shipments of cast 
iron range boilers, porcelain plumb- 
ing fixtures, copper wirecloth, coal, 
and elastic webbing; public works 
construction, and production of fresh 
water pearls; exports of automobile 
trucks. 

Adequate figures for similar De- 
cember comparisons are not yet avail- 


able. 
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What Will Stocks and Bonds — 
Do in 1933? 


S we enter 1933 the all-impor- 
tant question to most investors 
is whether or not the long bear 

market is over. From a long-swing 
standpoint we are favorable to an 
affirmative reply, but we also feel 
that another aspect of the problem is 
more important, simply because it is 
open to more assured answer. 

No matter what happens in the 
future, security prices may definitely 
he said to be cheap. Even if another 
wave of panicky selling should carry 
prices back down to those old lows 
of 1932, it is still inconceivable that 
the long-swing investor can accumu- 
late securities at materially lower 
levels than we have already seen. It 
would seem faulty judgment, there- 
fore, to take a chance on missing out 
entirely on profits of perhaps 200 
per cent. and more in the next bull 
market, merely on the chance that 
stocks may be purchased later on at 
20 or 30 per cent. below current 
bargain levels. 

But we frankly discourage the 
impression that stocks are all ready 
to shoot back up toward their “new 
era” quotations. We see no proba- 
bility of another bull market like 
that which culminated in 1929, for 
perhaps another 10 to 20 years. 

Our impression of the next bull 
market is an advance of perhaps 25 
to 35 per cent. in high grade bond 
indexes, and recoveries of not more 
than 200 per cent. in the standard 
stock averages similar to the accom- 
panying Dow, Jones tabulation. 

The extent of the next bull market 
is easier to postulate than is the ap- 
proximate time of its beginning. 

What seems likely to happen is 
that the coming year, while afford- 
ing periods of material rise and fall 
in values, will build strong founda- 











By R. W. SCHABACKER 


Financial Editor 


tions in which a real bull market 
might be laid in the following year. 
Some beginnings may be seen this 
year, with the definite passing of 
the extreme lows, but the bulk of 
true long-swing rise seems more 
likely to fall in 1934 than in 1933. 


HERE appear three general prob- 
abilities for the 1933 pattern of 
price movement: 1. Quiet irregu- 
larity, with a slow, discouraging 
stability of prices within a narrow 
range for practically the whole year, 
which would probably be the most 
certain guarantee possible for a gen- 
uine bull market in 1934. 2. Re- 
newal of the major advance in Janu- 
ary or February, 1933, to be followed 
by disillusionment and further reac- 
tion in the second half. 3. Continued 
slow irregularity, with only short 
moves or even a quiet sinking of 
prices, in the first half of the year, 
with probable beginning of a major 
bull movement in the second half. 
The writer would prefer to see 
either pattern one or three, but must 
admit the greater probability for the 
second pattern. If such a movement 
went very far above last Autumn’s 
top quotations, it would be slightly 
premature, and we might have to pay 
for our over-enthusiasm by more im- 
portant secondary reaction either later 
in the present year or even in 1934. 


In conclu- 
sion the im- 
portant point 
for the long- 
swing investor 
may be re- 
peated. That is, 
that no matter 
what the exact 
pattern of the 
intermediate 
price move- 
ments for 
1933, the better 
grades of both 
bonds and 
stocks are cur- 
rently selling 
at levels which 
carry compara- 
tively little risk 
of further de- 
preciation, and 
give the 
strongest indi- 
cation of capi- 
tal appreciation 
over the next 
few years. 
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Thoughts on the Business of Life 


S you think, you travel; and as 

you love, you attract. You are 
to-day where your thoughts have 
brought you; you will be to-morrow 
where your thoughts take you. You 
cannot escape the result of your 
thoughts, but you can endure and 
learn, can accept and be glad. You 
will realize the vision (not the idle 
wish), of your heart, be it base or 
beautiful, or a mixture of both, for 
you will always gravitate towards 
that which you, secretly, most love. 
Into your hands will be placed the 
exact results of your thoughts; you 
will receive that which you earn; no 
more, no less. Whatever your pres- 
ent environment may be, you will 
fall, remain or rise with your 
thoughts, your vision, your ideal. You 
will become as small as your con- 
trolling desire; as great as your 
dominant aspiration —James Allen. 





Thousands of engineers can de- 
sign bridges, calculate strains and 
stresses, and draw up specifications 
for machines, but the great engineer 
is the man who can tell whether the 
bridge or the machine should be built 
at all, where it should be built, and 
when.—Eugene G. Grace, president, 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 


There are two things you never 
want to pay any attention to—abuse 
and flattery. The first can’t harm 
you and the second can’t help you.— 
Letters from a Self-Made Merchant 
to His Son. 


More men are receiving gratuities 
from the Government for alleged 
disabilities unrelated to the war than 
there are men receiving compensa- 
in the war.—Major General John F. 
tion for disabilities actually incurred 
O’Ryan., 


“IT am going to live my own life in 
my own way,” is a declaration of 
freedom made up of words that have 
no real meaning. None of us can be 
free. We are tied, one to another. 
Interdependence, not independence, is 
all we have. Wisdom, therefore, tells 
us to learn to co-operate. Unless we 
compromise, unless we surrender, we 
cannot know any of the joys of vic- 
torious happiness.—Selected. 


A Text 
The sluggard will not plow 
by reason of the cold; there- 
fore shall he beg in harvest 


and have nothing.—Proverbs 
20:4. 


From E, A. Seymour, Los 
Angeles, Cal. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book 
is presented to senders of texts 
used, 


The function of a modern religion 
is to accumulate spiritual power in 
life and for life. We need that 
power all the time, but if it has not 
been accumulated it is not there when 
we need it most. In a world like 
this, particularly like the one at the 
present time, can any one get along 
just as well without the inspirations 
of religion? He cannot. Religion 
keeps us up to the everlasting effort 
to attain the best life and best things 
in life-—Minot Simons, D.D. 


To give real service you must add 
something which cannot be bought 
or measured with money, and that is 
sincerity and integrity—Donald A. 
Adams. 


Every one comes between men’s 
souls and God, either as a brick wall 
or as a bridge. Either you are lead- 
ing men to God or you are driving 
them away.—Canon Lindsay Dewar, 
D.D. 


What’s Your Average? 
OO per cent.—I won't. 
10 per cent.—I can’t. 
20 per cent.—I don’t know how. 
30 per cent.—I doubt it. 
40 per cent.—I wish I could. 
50 per cent.—I think I might. 
60 per cent.—I might. 
70 per cent.—I think T can. 
SO per cent.—I can. 
90 per cent.—I will. 
100 per cent.—I did. 
—Exchange. 


It has been proved time and time 
again that canvassing, systematically 
carried out, produces more leads for 
sales than any other single prospect- 
ing method.—Rex Cole. 


1932 has been a profitable year 
in experience. We have learned to 
think straighter, to act quicker, to 
work harder. We have learned to 
make a business of our business and 
to leave economics and_ politics to 
those whose business it is. But most 
important, we have learned the value 
of effort and the futility of depend- 
ing upon others for our individual 
successes. — Addressograph Multi- 
graph News. 


If you will make me the unem- 
ployment Mussolini of this country, 
I agree to organize and train an 
army of men and women now un- 
employed to present a nation-wide 
educational campaign to create a le- 
gitimate demand for goods.—Roger 


W. Babson. 


Deliberate with caution, but act 
with decision; and yield with gra- 
ciousness, or oppose with firmness. 


—Charles Hole. 


Salesmen are “sold out” and are 
“out of” certain items, quite as much 
as stores are at times. The salesman 
who is all in at three o’clock is “out 
of” vitality to an extent that means 
loss of business, just as definitely as 
it does to a grocer to have to say he 
is out of canned tomatoes. .. . You 
do business with a stock of trade 
quite as much as a merchant does— 
your stock being faith, confidence, 
enthusiasm, and vitality. The sales- 
man who runs out of these items be- 
fore closing time needs to stock up 
more generously. Stock up evenings 
on faith, confidence, and enthusiasm 
by doing the type of reading, think- 
ing, and preparation for the follow- 
ing day’s work that will see you 
through the day abundantly. For an 
ample supply of energy for the next 
day’s work, nothing heats getting 
eight to nine hours of restful sleep. 
—Chicago Aetna-gram. 


The lowest unemployed man in 
America to-day is better fed, better 
clothed, and better housed than the 
highest paid manual laborer in Rus- 
sia.—Dr. Will Durant. 


Wisdom is knowing what to do 
next, skill is knowing how to do it, 
and virtue is doing it-—Pepperbox. 
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Forbes Business Pictograph 


Shows Improvement Spreading Again 


LTHOUGH the West is still 

“going strong,” improvement 

on the Pacific Coast is slow- 
ing down, and practically every 
part of the United States except 
New England and Ohio shared in 
December improvement. The sit- 
uation is particularly encouraging 
in Virginia, Michigan, New Jersey 
and Illinois. 

Among cities in which sales 
managers should make a special 
check of current sales results are 
the following: 

Houston, Tex.: Continued 
strength; see last issue. 

Oakland, Calif.: Has possibly the 
strongest three months’ record of 
any American city. 

San Diego, Calif.: Feeling defi- 
nite benefits from four million dol- 
lar Federal construction started in 
October, 


Long Beach, Calif.: 


Business 


reached peak in December instead 

of October (as in 1931). 

_ Salt Lake City, Utah: December 

Increase greater than a year ago. 
Norfolk and Newport News, 

Va.: December business best in 

many months. 





1. If you want to know where 
business is relatively best, good, not 
so good, and poorest To-day, study 
the areas marked A, B, C, D. 

A is best. 

B is next best. 

C is relatively bad. 

D is very bad. 

2. If you want to know where 
changes are taking place that will 
affect business To-morrow, where 
business continues to improve, has 
recently improved, or continues 





How to Read the Pictograph 


downward, shaded areas. 


Continued improvement: ris- 
i] bd . . - . . ° 
Yh) ing lines with arrow pointing 


study the 


upward. 
Recent improvement (may 
be temporary): broken ris- 


ing lines with upward arrow. 
Trend continues downward: 
falling lines, with arrow point- 
ing downward. 


TA 


All comparisons are made with 
the same time a vear ago. 








Jacksonville, Fla.: After sinking 
steadily through Fall, business 
levels improved substantially in 
December. 

Tacoma, Wash.: Substantial 
business increase in December; 
none in 1931. 

Binghamton, New York: After 
continued weakness throughout 
early Fall, business showed in- 
creasing strength during Decem- 
ber. 

Springfield, Ill.: Excellent De- 
cember increase compares with lit- 
tle or none in previous year. 





Passaic, N. J.: Leading high- 
class woolen mills unusually busy 
with Spring lines. December busi- 
ness totals best for many months. 

Jackson, Mich.: Business reach- 
ing up again toward levels of ear- 
lier Fall. 

Austin, Tex.: December levels 
best of Summer and Fall; 1931 
peak was in October. 

Galveston, Tex.: Business very 
near to last year’s levels for over 
two months. 

Durham, N. C.: Drop from late 
Fall peak much less than in 1931. 


















































\ \ 7 HAT developments may we 
reasonably expect during 
1933? 

These: 

Fairly definite signs of general re- 
covery in Spring. 

Some further improvement, after 
spells of hesitancy, before the end of 
the year. 

A substantial, though uneven, ad- 
vance in stocks, beginning probably 
early in the year, and, after spasms 
of irregularity, gaining momentum 
next Fall and Winter. 

Notable betterment in most bonds, 
but drastic scaling-down of some is- 
sues, including low-grade rails. 

Modest diminution in unemploy- 
ment in the second quarter of the 
year and a somewhat greater dim- 
inution in the closing months of the 
year. 

Little or no upswing in the general 
commodity price level until after 
1933 has been well under way; but 
thereafter a quickening of the up- 
trend with spectacular rises in various 
important products, agricultural and 
other. 

More effective co-operation by 
leaders in not a few industries to 
stabilize prices at more rational levels 
than have ruled in the‘last year or 
more. 


PREPONDERANCE of divi- 
dend increases over decreases 
before the arrival of 1934. 

Gradual—very gradual—expansion 
of lending by banks for commercial 
purposes. 

Resumption of bond flotations, 
though on a modest scale, by substan- 
tial corporations. 

Further swelling of our already 
enormous stock (fully $4,500,000,- 
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Ahead 


000) of gold, including imports from 
France. 

More openings — re-openings—of 
banks than closings. 

Resumption of instalment-buying 
as soon as it becomes clearly evident 
that employment has begun to ex- 
pand. 

Also, increased cash buying by mil- 
lions who, though possessing the 
means, have refrained from making 
avoidable purchases—actual consump- 
tion and wear and tear have for quite 
some time outrun production and re- 
plenishing, thus bringing about un- 
precedentedly meager inventories all 
along the line. 


PYyOLITICAL events, national and 
P international, are likely to inject 
periodic disappointment. Roosevelt 
cannot possibly find it feasible to ful- 
fil all his many—and sometimes con- 
tradictory—campaign promises. The 
national deficit, already unpleasantly 
heavy, cannot be cured by govern- 
mental economies alone, even were 
the new President, by some miracu- 
lous means, to cut national expendi- 
tures as drastically as he rashly 
promised. 

The much-discussed beer tax is not 
in the least likely to fulfil the expec- 
tations of imaginative optimists. 

Despite Roosevelt's apparent op- 
position, some form of sales tax may 
be expected before Federal finances 
can be balanced—it is important, even 
imperative, that something approach- 
ing a balanced budget be achieved. 

Novel revolutionary schemes pro- 
pounded by politicians to furnish 
“relief” to farmers threaten to dis- 
turb the financial world. 

Effective tariff protection for 
American industries, sorely needed 
because of abnormal depression in 


many foreign currencies, is likely to 
lag. 

Evolving of revised war debt pay- 
ment schedules gives little promise of 
being effected without ebullitions of 
discord. That additional leniency will 
be found necessary can be accepted 
as a foregone conclusion. 

The forthcoming international 
economic conference in London tay 
or may not achieve far-reaching bene- 
ficial results. Prudence counsels ex- 
pecting limited rather than epochal 
removal or modification of the pres- 
ent multiplicity of barriers against 
the flow of world commerce. 

The United States probably will 
be forced to the conclusion that it 
must devise and depend upon self- 
help rather than look to the rest of 
the world for any extraordinary co- 
operation in solving its industrial, 


economic, social and employment 
problems. 
HE year is certain to bring 


unprecedentedly comprehensive 
measures to cope with the distress in- 
volved in unemployment. Both in- 
dustrialists and politicians will par- 
ticipate in this imperative movement. 
Various and varied panaceas for 
the dire evils incidental to our stag- 
gering debts—individual, corporate, 
agricultural, real estate, etc.—will un- 
questionably be trotted out, most of 
them wholly impracticable; but that 
considerable scaling-down will be ef- 
fected cannot be doubted. Nor can 
it be doubted that this “compressing” 
process will create considerable un- 
settlement on the security exchanges, 
among institutions holding mortgages 
and elsewhere. 


But January, 1934, should find this 
country distinctly more favorably cir- 
cumstanced than it is at the opening 
of 1933. 
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A FEW THINGS YOU 
WILL FIND IN THESE 
BOOKS! 


Luck 


How to Make Your Own Luck 
Go Where Luck Is 
Taking Chances 





Luck vs. Brains 
Luck and Friendship 


Leadership 


Making Decisions 





Being Independent 
The Value of Defeats 
Creating Followers 


Having a Purpose 


Salesmanship 


How to Talk 
More Ear, Less Tongue 





Sell Service, Not Samples 
Keeping Fit 


” 


How to Make Prospects say “Yes 


AND MANY MORE 


Regular Price 
$6.00 


655 Pages of Practical Wisdom 


what a Bargain! 


HUNDREDS of concrete helps for everyone engaged in business. 


Are you interested in increased Sales? “Tips for Traveling Sales- 
men” will help you and your men. 


Do you think you are not getting the breaks? “Tips on Luck” 
tells you what Luck is—and how to be Lucky. 


What is a Leader and how to be one? “Tips on Leadership” will 
enlighten you. 


Many thousands of these books have been sold at $2.00 each— 
now we have made them up in a set of three to sell at less 
than half the price! 


Mail Coupon Today—Edition Is Limited! 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Send me a set of Casson’s 3 books. —“Tips for Traveling Salesmen,” 
“Thirteen Tips on Luck,” “Tips on Leadership” at the SPECIAL CASH 

| PRICE of $2.50 for ALL THREE (Regular Price, $6.00). My remittance is 
enclosed. 
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| to the very low special price, no charge 
orders will be accepted under this offer. 
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TIME-SAVING NEWS 
A Digest for Busy Men 


PRICES 


Manufactured Lines Cut 
Prices but Staples Hold 
Up Well 

IXED TRENDS have characterized 
the chief commodity markets thus 
far in the new year, but the stability 
which we have noted in previous issues 
has continued into 1933. The general 
market is still moderately above the ex- 

treme low levels registered in 1932. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Month Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
DO TMGCE oc cccscce - 166 133.898 140.681 
Bradstreet’s .......... 7906 6.8855 7.2325 
Bureau of Labor..... PX 64.4 70.2 


Monthly indexes are generally some- 
what lower but still hold substantially 
above the extreme lows registered early 
last Summer. The Irving Fisher weekly 
index number has dropped further into 
new low ground for the past decade. 
Based on 1926 average prices as 100, the 
latest index figure stands around 57.4 
This is a decline of over one full point 
in two weeks and compares with an 
average of 66.3 for the early part of 
January last year. 


Latest Commodity Prices 






2 Wks. Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

Wheat, No. 2 red........ $ 63% $ 63% $ .73% 

Corn, No, Z yellow 40% 41 525% 

Oats, No. 2 =z 3858 
BONG shuseasasac acer 3.45 35 

Coffee 0834 07% 
Sugar, Raw 2.82 3.15 
Beef, Family 12.50 17.00 
ron, 2 X Phila 13.34 15.64 
Steel, Pittsburgh 26. 26.00 28.00 
Lea A Reaep eee ese deinssace i 3.00 3.75 
I ig. Sactiecinaceaisieecces ai 5.00 7.25 
Zine, :. St. Logis«.ccsss 3.13 3.13 212 
ESE a 21.75 22.87 21.12 
IRS lacs cc ciacucanas 6.20 6.00 6.45 
EE RE ere 3.15 3.20 4.48 
0 ee are -095 .105 -103 
| rere 63 .63 71 


NDIVIDUAL DECLINES have taken 

place in a few of the grains, in flour, 
live stock, tin and some of the other 
metals. Perhaps the most important de- 
clines thus far in the new year, however, 
have taken place in the semi-manufac- 
tured field. Cigarette prices have been 
reduced again and all four of the leading 
popular brands were dropped 85 cents to 
$6.00 per thousand wholesale shortly 
after the first of the year. 

The mid-Winter catalogues of mail 
order houses continue to show moderate 
declines, but the drop is rounding off. 
Sears Roebuck shows a reduction of 
about 9 per cent. in its latest catalogue, 
but this is the smallest decrease under 
’ a preceding issue which has been shown 
in just about three years, and there are 
suggestions that some of the manufac- 
tured prices will again be raised when 


MOTOR OUTPUT REACHES LOGICAL — 


(U.S. PRODUCTION 422 MILLIONS of CAR’ 
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So 


1928 1929 1930 §1931 1932 
the Spring catalogue comes out at the 
end of February. 

Gasoline prices have responded more 
fully in the new year than they did when 
petroleum prices were slashed in Decem- 
ber. Refiners have generally dropped 
their quotations about one cent per gal- 
lon and retail prices have also softened 


in metropolitan districts. 


WASHINGTON 


Congress Discouraged and 

No Constructive Legisla- 

tion Expected Until Spe- 
cial Session in Spring 

YNONGRESS APPROACHES FUTIL- 

ITY for the rest of its short session, 
in the opinion of leading political au- 
thorities. The lame duck session started 
out with a long agenda of important 
problems to be met and in December 
gave some early suggestions of really 
getting somewhere in constructive leg- 
islation. Early hopes have been dashed, 
however, by even more than the ordi- 
nary confusion of lame duck periods. 

The present Congress has practically 
given up any attempt to balance the 1934 
budget as a result of indications that 
President-elect Roosevelt opposes the 
sales tax policy. At the same time, the 
Congress remains inimical to many con- 
structive proposals by the outgoing ad- 
ministration, and what legislation it is 
likely to pass is sufficiently at variance 
with President Hoover’s inclinations to 
suggest Presidential veto. 

An extra session of the new Congress 
which comes into being on March 4th 
is growing much more likely and will 
be quite necessary unless the present 
deadlock is broken. A date around the 
early part of April has been suggested 
as the probable meeting time for such 
an extra session. 


| Cheowers RELIEF has consumed a good 
portion of time and legislative argu- 
ment thus far in the new year. The 
famous allotment principle persists in 
the bill which the two houses are strug- 
gling with, but the basis for the farm 
bounty has been tending toward a pre- 


war average price rather than the 
amount of tariff collected on imports. 
Other conference changes have been 
more and more radical and have made 
the present bill a superlative economic 
fiasco. 

More inflation talk has surrounded a 
possible rider to the Glass Banking Bill, 
or some other method of reducing the 
value of the American dollar in com- 
parison with foreign currencies. Any 
forecast on the final action of Congress 
with respect to either the farm relief: 
or the banking and inflation bills is dan- 
gerous, but there seem to be good 
chances that neither of these bills will 
emerge into law on their present basis. 


SHIPPING 


New Building Declines 
Slowly. Cunard Still Un- 
decided. Stabilizers Work 
Miracle on New Italian 
Ship 

EW BUILDING continues to de- 
cline slowly, but there are still oc- 
casional plans issued for new tonnage. 
The United States Navy department is 
growing more active in construction 
plans and bids have been received for 
the new 10,000 ton, eight-inch gun cruis- 
er which will be started under the Lon- 
don Naval Treaty after March Ist, 1933. 
Nine of these cruisers have already 
been commissioned and six more are 
currently under construction. Plans 
have also been announced for a new 
twenty-ton aircraft carrier. Early con- 
struction is not in the picture, but this 
would be the first aviation ship built 

since the Saratoga and the Lexington. 
Meanwhile, the shipping board is con- 
sidering bids for another group of forty 
of its ships which are to be dismantled 
and scrapped. This group is in addition 
to about 125 which were sold recently. 


UNARD PLANS continue to vacil- 

late almost from day to day on con- 
struction of the new super-liner, tenta- 
tively named the 534, which is lying 
half-completed in the Scotland building 
vards. Several weeks ago it was re- 
ported that the ship would be re-de- 
signed to be the fastest vessel afloat. 
Around the start of the new year, how- 
ever, news reports suggested once more 
that directors of the Cunard Line have 
not yet succeeded in financing comple- 
tion of the liner and are not at all sure 
that they wish to go ahead with the 
present plans. The reports suggest, 


further, that British shipping authorities 
have expressed doubts that a craft as 
large as the 534 could be operated at a 
sufficient speed to bring new business. 

The Italian Line’s new super-liner, 
Conte di Savoia, has finally met with 
heavy seas to test her new gyroscopic 
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stabilizer, and the reports are eminently 
satisfactory. An experiment was made 
of switching on the gyroscope during a 
heavy sea, with startling effect. The 
ship’s roll was reduced from an arc of 
30 degrees to only about five degrees 
by use of the stabilizers. 


ENERAL CONDITIONS in the 

shipping field are described as 
showing gradual but definite improve- 
ment during recent months, according 
to a recent statement by R. Stanley 
Dollar, President of the Dollar Steam- 
ship Lines. Mr. Dollar expressed the 
belief that there would be slow con- 
tinued improvement following the pres- 
ent trend toward better cargo move- 
30 degrees to only about five degrees. 


MONEY 
and BANKING 


Heavy Gold Imports 
Checked as Inflation Talk 
Affects Dollar Exchange. 
19382 Bank Failures Drop 
Sharply 

OLD IMPORTS continue to flow to 
the United States chiefly from Eu- 
ropean nations, though more recent 
strength of foreign exchanges as a re- 
sult of inflation fears have checked the 

import movement to a large degree. 


Interest Rates 


2 Wks. Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

Se re 1% 1% 3% 

-G0 TRG Tain oiss: 5k canis WA yy 3% 
Commercial Paper ........ 1% 1% 

New York Rediscount..... 2% 2% 3% 


In the final month of 1932, actual im- 
ports of gold into the United States 
amounted to more than $87,000,000. The 
total increase in gold holdings for the 
final month of last year was around 
$167,000,000, including more than $70,- 
000,000 of gold which was earmarked for 
American ownership abroad. 


BOND MARKET HOLDS MOST of SUMMER GAINS 
(DoW JONES AVERAGE 9f 40 BONDS ) 
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\s a result of the large influx of the 
precious metal during December, 1932 
ended with American gold stocks show- 
ing an actual increase of more than $50,- 
000,000 for the year. The movements 
for 1932 were the most spectacular in 
many years, with the final six months 
making up for the tremendous losses to 
foreign countries in the first half. 

The American gold stock at the close 
of 1932 stood at a little over $4,500,000,- 
000—only about $87,000,000 under the 
figure at the close of 1930. 


ROKERS’ LOANS continue in some- 
what of a rut with no very decisive 















Making the telephone _ 
MORE VALUABLE to more people 


The constant purpose of the Bell System 

is to make the telephone worth more 
and more to all who use it. To that 
end eight helpful ways to increase the 
usefulness of the telephone in your home 
or office are listed below... . Some of 
these you may know. Others may come 
as a welcome surprise—as something 
you often have wished for without 
knowing it is so readily available. 


Extension Telephones. A great conveni- 
ence in bedroom, kitchen and living- 
room. Make stair climbing unnecessary. 
Improve business efficiency in the office. 
Save many steps every day. 


Hand Telephones. Modern. Distinctive 
in appearance. An attractive addition to 
any room. Leave one hand free to take 
notes while telephoning. 


Portable Telephones. Plug in the wall 
like a lamp. May be moved from one 
room to another as needed. 


Individual Lines. Cost little more than 
party line service. Assure additional 


privacy. Your line is ‘‘busy’’ only 
when you use it. 


Intercommunicating Facilities. Provide 
for making calls from one part of the 
home or office to another or transferring 
of incoming calls without the aid of the 
central office operator. Save time and 
steps and lead to a quiet, smooth-run- 
ning establishment. 


Additional Bell Signals. For use in noisy 
locations or where it is necessary to sum- 
mon people from a distance to answer 
the telephone. 


Additional Directory Listings. Enable 
friends to locate you even though the 
telephone is in the name of husband, 
brother or sister, or another relative. 
In addition to the firm’s name, your 
own can be shown. Direct business to 
you. The cost is small. 


Telephone Planning. The telephone 
company in your city will gladly assist 
you in planning the most convenient 
telephone facilities for your ~®& 

home oroffice. Theservices #/ 
of telephone experts are at 
your disposal. 







Call the Business Office of your Bell Telephone Company 
Sor full information about any of the services listed above 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 




















BRAHAM 


THE MOST IMITATED CAR ON THE ROAD 





Investors should investigate the profit possibilities 
of this motor car franchise. 
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trend in either direction, but the latest 
movements have been tending upward 
once more. The latest. report of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
shows total loans to brokers at around 
$395,000,000. This compares with an ex- 
treme low in July of last year at around 


$330,000,000. 
Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 








District Latest Year Ago 
GE MOE ioxcsnsccoacd $2,507,063,000 $3,785,846,000 
eet iaenieaae teen 267,961,000 403,495,000 
Philadelphia .........5.00+ 257,036,000 380,219,000 
Cleveland 489,715,000 
Richmond 213,197,000 
MEE. cicjeicis. racine 165,273,000 
ON eiiawaicacesse 825,842,000 
St. Louis 187,996,000 
Minneapolis ............ 79,011,000 — 112,502,000 
ee OS Ser 146,774,000 188,327,000 
SNEED S incbmsaiacannscene 95,715,000 119,096,000 
San Francisco ......... 352,059,000 449,034,000 

PRR Rca cosncncenees $4,965,334,000 $7,320,542,000 


Bank failures in 1932 amounted to 
around 1,400, with deposits of $700,000,- 
000. This is a considerable improvement 
over 1931, when 2,300 banks failed, in- 


volving deposits of nearly $1,700,000,000. 
Debits to individual banking accounts 
improved moderately at the beginning 
of the new year but are still running 
about $2,000,000,000 below the corre- 
sponding weeks of the previous year. 


RAILROADS 


Earnings Continue Close 

to Previous Year and Car- 

loadings Set Record Gain. 
Traffic Forecast 


OOD PROFIT RECORDS continue 

to be turned in by the railway sys- 
tems, and November net for last year 
has come very close to equalling profits 
for the same month of 1931. Although 
the difference between the two years 
is small, it is still slightly larger than 
the difference in October, so that 
once more fulfillment must be postponed 
of our long suggested prophecy that 
there would soon materialize a month 
with higher rail profits than the corre- 
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sponding month of the previous vear. 

According to the advance figures by 
the Bureau of Railway Economics, the 
final net railway operating income of 
all Class 1 systems for November of 
last year is reported at slightly un- 
der $35,000,000. This is a considerable 
drop from the $63,840,000 net reported 
in October, but is still less than five per 
cent. below the $36,580,000 profit re- 
ported in November of 1931. 

With only the final month of last year 
remaining to be wholly estimated, total 
net railway operating income for all of 
1932 may now be estimated at around 
$320,000,000, or only a little better than 
one per cent. on claimed property valua- 
tion. Such a figure would compare with 
$530,000,000 in 1931 and with a peak of 
$1,275,000,000 in 1929. 


CAR LOADING RECORD has fi- 

nally been set up on the basis of 
traffic for the final week of last year 
running considerably higher than the 
corresponding week of the previous year. 
This is the first time this has occurred 
since almost the beginning of the de- 
pression three years ago. 

For the week in question car loadings 
totaled 495,000 cars per week, compared 
with only about 440,000 cars in the same 
week of the preceding year. The com- 
parison was not quite consistent, be- 
cause of the difference in holiday weeks, 
but the fact remains that there was a 12 
per cent. gain over the previous year 
instead of approximately a 15 per cent. 
loss, which latter figure had been the 
habit through most of November and 
December. 

For the final week of last year, traf- 
fic figures dropped still further to only 
about 450,000 cars, but the comparison 
was still a good one with the figures of 
about 455,000 cars for the corresponding 
week of 1931. 


RAFFIC FORECAST for the first 

quarter of the present year is now 
fairly complete on a basis of the esti- 
mates by the thirteen shippers’ advisory 
boards, comprising more than 20,000 in- 
dividual shippers. The results indicate 
expectation that freight car loadings in 
the first three months of 1933 will be 
approximately 4 per cent. under the ac- 
tual loadings in the first quarter of last 
year. The Great Lakes, Ohio Valley 
and the Southwest boards have reported 
anticipation of an actual increase over 
the preceding year. 

Below is a list of the various terri- 
torial groups with their estimated car 
loadings for the first quarter of this 
year against the actual figures reported 
in the first three months of 1932. 








Estimated Actual % 

Board: 1933 1932 Dec. 
Allegheny Sieeies eet 497,379 551,657 9.8 
Atlantic States .... ‘ 479,684 1.9 
Central West ..... : a 206,448 i1.2 
MebCat LLAKOS: o2 2.500.550 25, 215,361 *4.8 
anes. R 744,461 7.3 
New England ........... ; 117,353 10.0 
PROPENWOEE§ o:0055.cncccsses f 134,899 2.7 
Ohio. Vaney co.ccccicess ; 488.836 *6.1 
Pacific Coast 143.624 10.1 
Pacific Northwest ...... 99,635 105,940 6.0 
eee 398.145 402.508 5 Be 
ee 311,646 310,039 *0.5 
Trans- Missouri-Kansas 241,729 268,506 10.0 
i ee eanaemaneen 4,002,503 4,169,316 4.0 


*Increase. 
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COTTON and 
GRAIN 


World Wheat Surplus 

Continues to New High 

Record with U. 8. Stocks 
Leading. 


ORLD WHEAT SURPLUS con- 

tinues to rise to new high levels for 
all time in spite of the fairly general 
reduction in condition, acreage and total 
crops suggested for the past year. 

The United States Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics now estimates a surplus 
world carry-over for export in the chief 
producing countries at around 745,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat. This figure in- 
cludes the carry-over for Canada, Aus- 
tralia, the United States and Argentina, 
and is approximately 7,000,000 bushels 
greater than at the same time last year 
for these same four countries. 

Without counting foreign shipments 
by the Grain Stabilization Corporation, 
the United States has exported only 
about 3,500,000 bushels in the past five 
months, compared with nearly 20,000,000 
in the same period of the previous year. 
Incidentally, over 400,000,000 bushels of 
the total surplus carry-over for the four 
countries mentioned above is held in the 
United States. 


CANADA 


Winnipeg Wheat Moves 

Fast But Near’ Lowest 

Prices in 360 Years. Gold 
Output Rises 


OMINION GRAIN continues to 
move in high volume through the 
Atlantic ports and is directed generally 
toward the European market. Results 
are not so favorable from a financial 
standpoint, due to extremely low prices, 
but at least Canadian farms are getting 
rid of their surplus fairly rapidly. 
With Winnipeg wheat prices near the 
lowest in 360 years and aided further 
by moderately depreciated currency, the 
Dominion has been underselling the en- 
tire world on the wheat export market 
and is currently threatening, for the 
first time in many years, the virtual 
monopoly that Argentina and Australia 
have previously held on world markets 
for the first six months of each year. 
Meanwhile, strenuous efforts are be- 
ing made to bring about a reduction in 
acreage of wheat for the new year in 
the Prairie Provinces, with some real 
progress reported in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. 


RODUCTION OF METALS has 
continued too high for price stabili- 
zation, but some progress toward reduc- 
tion is being made in practically all di- 
rections, with the exception of gold. De- 
pression periods are always happy days 
for gold mining, and the past year has 
been no exception. A number of new 
mines were opened during 1932, and 
Ontario’s gold production in November 
was nearly $4,000,000 in bullion, or a 
large increase over the corresponding 
pericd of 1931. 
For the first nine months of the past 
year Ontario mines produced gold with 
a value of around $35,000,000. 
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Satmon P. Cuase, Secretary of the Treasury under LiNCOLN 


THE CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 
of the (city of New York 





STATEMENT of CONDITION DECEMBER 31, 1932 


RESOURCES 


CasH AND Due From BAnks - $ 391,297,423.83 
U. S. GovERNMENT SECURITIES ...... 214,996,448.76 
STATE AND MunlicIPAL SECURITIES 
MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS . ; 
OTHER STATE AND MunilicIPAL Secuarries. 
OTHER SECURITIES 
MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS . 


, 75,212,564.96 
7,81 2,860.39 


41,092,526.15 


FEDERAL Reserve Bank Stock. . . 8,160,000.00 
OrHER Bonps AnD SECURITIES. 99,427,414.70 
Loans AnD Discounts . 887,187,429.74 
Rea Estate 32,716,426.70 


CusToMERs’ AccEPTANCE 
LIABILITY ' $118,438,145.75 
Less Amount in PortFouio 32,625,724.18 
OruHer ASSETS. .. 


85,812,421.57 
12,574,864.96 


ti 856 290,381.76 











LIABILITIES 
COMM nds sia acaev Ses * « » Ph ee 
SuRPLUS eae ae a we 100,000,000.00 
Unpivivep Prorits . . . eee ae 4 11,130,610.55 


RESERVE FOR TAXES, InTEREST, 
CONTINGENCIES, ETC. : ae 15,937,119.26 
DivIDEND PAayABLE siacmules 1933 os 33700,000.00 








Deposits . ; 1,466,038,619.32 
ACCEPTANCES "$122, 133,158. 83 
Less Amount 1n Portrouo 32,625,724.18 89,507,434.65 
LiaBiLiry as ENDoRSER ON ACCEPTANCES 
AND Foreicn BILts ae es 1,217,624.32 
i ae ee 20,758,973.66 
$1,856,290,381.76 








This statement does not include the statements of any of the 
organizations affiliated with The Chase National Bank 
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Golf Courses are green 


all year in New Orleans 


Get the golf clubs out of storage and come 
on down right now. With kindly sun, balmy 
breezes and greens in perfect condition, you 
should have scores to wire home about. Ask 
any pro who has played in winter tourna- 


ments here. While you're golfing, the wife 
can enjoy the charming Vieux Carre with its 
reminders of old France. And there’s horse- 
racing, hunting, fishing. There’s real diver- 
sion every minute here in America’s Most 
Interesting City. Travel costs were never so 
low—and you are just a day away. We'll 
help you arrange your sightseeing and sports. 
Write today or see us when you arrive. 


N EW ORLEANS 


ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
315 Camp Street New Orleans 
Marp1 Gras — Fspruary 23 to 28 — Come! 








T he value of Forbes 
Magazine to the ad- 
vertiser is based 
upon its essential 


value to the reader 














INVESTORS’ 
INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” may 

consult the Inquiry Depart- 
ment for information and opin- 
ions concerning investments. . . 
The fee is $2.00 for each security, 
or $5.00 for three, by mail. 
Telephone and telegraph advice 
$5.00 and up according to the 
service required. Address the 


Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New. York 
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Auto Makers ‘Let Go Broadside 


Cars at Show Reflect Renewed Effort to 
Conquer Slump — Prices Are Lower 


‘ By PHILIP H. SMITH 


ITH every manufacturer putting 

\ \ his best foot forward, and a fine 

foot at that, the New York 
Automobile Show has ushered in the 
1933 season in a way to gladden the 
hearts of everyone associated with the 
industry—and the consumer. The prod- 
ucts displayed represent the industry’s 
answer to defeatism and this answer is 
a smashing blow which augurs well for 
the current year. No matter what you 
may wish in style, power and price, it is 
to be had. 

If the cars of 1932 seemed to offer the 
maximum possible at every price, this 
year producers have outdone themselves. 
How they have done it is not quickly 
discovered. Where prices have not been 
moved definitely downward by individual 
producers, they have been equalized by 
additional features. The whole price 
range has taken a slide, however, and 
new lower prices have been established 
with the introduction of entirely new 
models. But this does not signify a price 
war. (See Forses, Nov. 15, page 24.) 

The difference between the products 
of 1932 and 1933 which permits lower 
prices is not evident to the eye. Makers 
have licked the problem of snaring the 
consumer’s dollar through lower prices, 
partly by manufacturing efficiency and 
partly by creating products in which 
economies could be had without sacrifice 
of quality. They haven’t given the same 
package, or practically the same pack- 
age, for less money, as they did in 1932. 


JODY Improvements. At first glance 
the greatest advances appear to 
have been made in the bodies. Stream- 
lining, or “aerodynamic design,” has 
been carried to great lengths in cars of 
every price. Indeed, it is in the lowest 
priced field where the design changes 
are most striking, possibly because least 
expected. The radical design of last 
year has been generally accepted and 
pushed further. No producer has failed 
to make his product stand forth as up- 
to-the-minute, by conscientious attention 
to detail. But improvements have been 
made as well in items which cannot be 
swept in at a glance; under the paint 
real engineering refinement is hidden. 
The products of this year do not fea- 
ture anything revolutionary. They dis- 
play a multitude of refinements and, for 
the most part, ones which will give more 
pleasure in driving. To comment upon 
every refinement would require mention 
of every product and since space will not 
permit, I will pick the high spots of 
design from the owner viewpoint. 


OWER and Speed Increased. More 
producers have increased compres- 
sion -ratios to give more power, so that 
the practice is very general. To improve 


service qualities, makers have introduced 
exhaust valve seat inserts, formerly con- 
fined to bus and truck engines. Down- 
draft carburetors are being given a 
greater play, and accompanying this goes 
the automatic choke control. -All this 
relates to power and speed; now for 
added comforts. 

Efforts to eliminate engine vibration 
have resulted in flexible engine mount- 
ings becoming almost universal. There 
are various practices and they are well 
worth examination. Several manufac- 
turers have introduced starting devices 
which insure restarting if the engine 
should stall. There is a neat device 
which makes starting only a matter of 
pressing the accelerator pedal. This has 
its attraction when crossing railroad 
tracks. Changing gears also comes in 
for attention, and to handle this there 
has been a wider adoption of automatic 
clutch controls. Some producers offer 
this as standard; others as optional 
equipment. To facilitate stopping, quite 
a number of cars are featuring power 
braking. One type uses the vacuum in 
the inlet manifold to provide the power, 
while another employs the kinetic energy 
stored in the moving vehicle. The net 
effect of both types is to lighten the foot 
pressure needed to bring the car to a 
stop. Excellent progress also has been 
made in ventilating closed bodies with 
absence of draughts. 


{DING Qualities Bettered. All cars 

will be found to have improved 
riding qualities. Wheel diameters have 
been decreased and tire sizes increased. 
The big, low-pressure “doughnut” tire 
hasn’t been adopted yet, but a smaller 
doughnut is being used. To get better 
spring action and longer service, shackles 
have been modified and shock absorbers 
improved. For night driving, particu- 
larly in rural areas, a position between 
bright and dim for headlights is featured 
on several cars. 

No one who has reviewed the 1933 
line-up can fail to be impressed with 
what has been accomplished to better an 
excellent product. Now, will they sell? 
There is every indication that they will, 
if price is a major consideration, for, no 
matter what the price range, the product 
is worth the money. The bulk of selling 
will undoubtedly be done in the low- 
priced group, for it is here that there is 
now wider choice. Producers have 
crowded into the “Under $1,000” group 
in such numbers that it will soon be 
necessary to make sharper classifica- 
tions. 

After you have seen the whole 1933 
array I think you'll agree with me that 
every manufacturer has put his cards on 
the table and there seem to be no low 
ones. 
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The $s in Inventions 


Metals, Electricity, Go Hand-in-Hand— 
Petroleum Makes Roads—Shop Processes Cheaper 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


HEAPER Rare Metals. Technical 

progress is never in a single direc- 
tion. If “A” helps “B,” “B” is just 
as likely to help “A.” 

Here is an interesting example. 

INot long ago the research engineers 
of A. C. Spark Plug Company dis- 
covered that the use of barium, a metal 
costing at that time around $600 a 
pound, improved the electrical perform- 
ance of spark plugs. Their new alloy 
also proved valuable for radio tube 
filaments. 
doubly useful to electricity. 

Now comes a case in which electricity 
serves rare metals. Uranium, thorium, 
tantalum are three other rare metals 
whose usefulness has been limited by 
their cost. But engineers of the West- 
inghouse Lamp Company have devel- 
oped a new method of electrolysis which 
is expected to make these and other 
rare metals available in large quantities 
and at lower prices than heretofore. 
._..A cathode is inserted in a liquid 
bath in which the desired rare metal 
is present. When the metal deposits 
itself upon the cathode to a thickness 
of about one inch, the cathode is simply 
removed and replaced. Earlier, more 
costly, methods required an_ entire 
change of the bath at this point. 

An important use for uranium and 
thorium is in gas tubes used in electric 
signs. Their radioactivity makes pos- 
sible lower starting voltages. 


OR Electro Platers. Speaking of 

electrolysis, here is another interest- 
ing development from one usefulness to 
another. 

A mid-Western manufacturer makes 
an indicator for continuous use in auto- 
mobiles (said to be especially useful for 
truck fleets) which warns the driver 
instantly if his battery is being under- 
charged or overcharged. The indicator 
includes a different scale for Winter 
and for Summer use. 

Now, it appears, the same device may 
find an important field of usefulness in 
the testing and control of electroplating 
solutions. It is said to measure success- 
fully very small changes in the electrical 
conductivity of an _ electrolyte. 


OADS at Less Cost. There seems 

to be no end to the new uses which 
are being developed for the many prod- 
ucts which come out of gasoline refin- 
ing. Although the amount of gas and 
fuel oil obtained from each barrel of 
crude petroleum has been progressively 
reduced in the last four years from 
0.46 to 0.36 barrels, and although gaso- 
line stocks in the United States de- 
creased last year, stocks of gas and fuel 
oil appear to have increased. Hence 
the importance of these new markets. 


Thus a rare metal proved 


One important increasing use is in 
road building. Primary roads have been 
costing $20,000 to $30,000 per mile; the 
great majority of roads do not justify 
this expense. Roads can now be effec- 
tively surfaced by mixing their own 
gravel with petroleum residues at a cost 
of around $2,250 per mile, plus an an- 
nual maintenance cost of $700 or $800 
per mile. The annual surfacing is said 
to gradually build up a high class high- 
way good for all but the heaviest traffic 
at approximately one-third the average 
cost of the hard-surfaced highway. 

(Petroleum producers figure their 
own potential market for this work at 
one and one-half billion gallons a year.) 


LJ EAT for Ten Cents. One petroleum 

or natural gas product which has 
been finding increasing use in industry 
is butane gas. For a four-hour heat 
of from 500 to 800 pounds of work, one 
user has been employing ten cents worth 
of butane! (This user, C. W. Spicer 
of the Spicer Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, told the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, last month, that Chi- 
cago to New York cost of liquid butane 
Was six to nine cents per gallon de- 
livered. A speaker before the American 


Petroleum Institute in November stated 


that butane last year sold in some East- 
ern markets at a price “equivalent to, 
or less than, one cent per gallon f.o.b.” 
Freight charges range from two to four 
cents per gallon.) 


ALL Board Like Wood. A finish- 
ing process which has been adopted 
by several companies in the Detroit 
territory is said to make possible the 
photographic reproduction of the grain 
of any wood, so that plywood or wall 
board or metal can be made to mas- 
querade as walnut or mahogany or rose- 
wood or what have you. 
The finishing can be welded to metal 
in flat sheets which can afterwards be 
formed or rolled or spun. 


ELEGRAPHICS. A non-mechanical 

device for shutting out window 
noises which has been popular on the 
Pacific Coast is being introduced East 
this Winter. . . . An interesting piece 
of industrial equipment is a blower 
which moves the air and separates the 
dust in a single operation, but is no 
larger than a standard exhauster of 
equal capacity. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in his department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 
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- It Covers All - 


Lite Insurance—the 
most adaptable factor in modern 
business and finance—covers prac- 








tically every phase of family protec- 
tion and personal security. 


Now, in a single contract, 
known as the JOHN HAN- 
COCK RETIREMENT 
FUND POLICY, are com- 
bined its two most important 
functions—family protection 
and old-age income. 


The arrangement is attractively 
simple. There should be room for 
it in your family budget. Send for 
our booklet describing this policy, 
entitled, “Your Family—Their Fu- 
ture and Yours.” 





Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Joun Hancock Inourmry Bureau, 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me your booklet, 
“Your Family, Their Future and Yours’ 


Name 





























On your way to or from 
CALIFORNIA and 
Southern ARIZONA 


™Indian- 
detours 


@ Every intriguing corner of our glamorous | 
Southwest is conveniently accessible in per- 
fect motor comfort. | 


@ THE NEW WAY—any season of the year 
— of visiting the primitive Spanish missions, 
colorful Indian pueblos and prehistoric cliff 
cities, in the matchless scenery of the New 
Mexico Rockies. Rates include motor trans- 
portation, courier service, and hotel accom- 
modations with bath. 


@ One-day Detour - - $12 
@ Two-day Detour - - $26 
@ Three-day Detour - $39 


@ In no other way can you see so much of 
this vast, colorful region in so short a time 
and at such a small expense. 


CLIP and PASTE COUPON ON POSTCARD § 
I SANTA FE RY.. 1107 Ry. Exchange, Chicago 
1 Send free picture folder INDIAN-DETOURS and map. | 
{ 


1 Address ksi i cl se abi cae cd ah leah ca a ' 
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Odd Lots 


The uncertainty of the stock 
market makes it imperative to 
diversify your holdings for your 
financial safety. 


Consider how much more secure 
you would be with 10 shares of 
stock in each of 10 selections than 
you would be with 100 shares in 
any one of them. 





This equalization gives greater 
margin of safety than is procur- | 
able in any other way. 


Ask for Booklet F. 559 


100 Share Lots | 


John Muir& (© 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York | 
Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. | 


— 
a 
Low:Priced Stocks 
a Buy? 


Write for this report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 


BABSONCHART 


Babson Park, Mass. 
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GENERAL MILLS, Inc. 


COMMON 
STOCK 
DIVIDEND 


1932, 





December 29, 
Inc., announce the decla- 
ration of the regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents 
per share upon common stock of the company, payable 
February lst, 1933, to all common stockholders of 
record at the close of business January 14th, 1933. 
Checks will be mailed. Transfer books will not be 


closed. 
(Signed) K. E. HUMPHREY, 
Treasurer. 


Directors of General Mills, 


Gop Menai Frourn 





AMERICAN LIGHT & TRACTION COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of AMERICAN LIGHT & 
TRACTION COMPANY, at a meeting held December 
28, 1932, declared the regular quarterly dividend of 
1%% on the Preferred Stock, and a dividend of iv 
cents per share on the Common Stock, both payable 
February 1, 1933, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business January 13, 1933. 

The transfer books wil) not be closed. 


JAMES LAWRENCE, Secretary 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Market Makes Impressive Showing But Must 
Still Pierce Further Important Resistance 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


considerably more pronounced than 

we anticipated in our last article. 
We then suggested the probability of an 
intermediate advance around the turn of 
the year, but did not expect it to go as 
far as the recovery which materialized 
in the first week of the new year and 
which has already carried most of the 
averages slightly above the mid-Decem- 
ber top. 

The ability to pierce that recent resis- 
tance level must be given due credit in 
suggesting considerable improvement of 
the technical situation. It at least opens 
the question as to whether we have cur- 
rently embarked on genuine renewal of 
the major upward trend which was inter- 
rupted last September. 


GS ‘consierat in the market has been 


T has been our feeling, here stated in 

various previous issues, that the de- 
clines since that September high might 
easily turn out to be merely an irregular 
secondary reaction of an intermediate, 
or continuation, type, to be followed by 
resumption of the major advance. We 
have also suggested that if this pattern 
was to be followed through, then re- 
newed advance should be postponed un- 
til toward the end of January or even in 
February, with some intermediate sag- 
ging in the meantime. 

The recent strength in the market has 
discounted to some extent the credibility 
of this pattern, though we have not al- 
together deserted it. Ability of the mar- 
ket to pierce the mid-December highs 
has genuinely suggested that the new 
upward trend may get under way ear- 
lier than we had anticipated and without 
the suggested intermediate sagging. 

While allowing this possibility and 
fully crediting the rapidly-improved 


technical position of the general market 
and even a definitely strong position for 
some individual issues, we are still some- 
what fearful of assuming a completely 
bullish attitude. It is difficult to define 
our doubts but they linger none the less. 
One of them is that the completely bul- 
lish attitude is a little too easy and a 
little too general. 


| gemermaciaiee the best way to sum up the 
writer’s current attitude is to say that 
he is “bullish but worried.” The aver- 
age trader should be quite willing to use 
stop-loss orders, however, and if he does 
then practical steps in current market 
action are simplified and clear. 

Even if we are on the verge of genuine 
renewal of the major upward movement, 
we should anticipate at least moderate 
intermediate reaction of a couple points 
in the accredited averages. We should 
advise speculative buying on such re- 
action, with stop-loss orders about one 
full point above the average lows of late 
December. If those lows are not broken 
then the bullish indications will continue 
strong. 


N a basis of the averages it will be 
seen that the program suggested in 
the paragraph above results in the pos- 
sibility of only about two points loss if 
future action is unfavorable, while 
chances on the up-side are infinite. Risk 
in the individual issues need not be much 
greater than that on the averages. 
Meanwhile, if the market follows out 
our more optimistic forecast, then we 
should look for next resistance around 
65 on the Times fifty and Standard Sta- 
tistics averages, 71 on Dow Jones, and 
about 90 on the Tribune average.— 
January 9th, 1933. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. 


Rates on request. 
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For What Are You Waiting? 


New Philosophy of Investment and Trading Points 
Way to Capital Protection and Profits in Present Market 


cial headway have adopted a 

new phuosophy of investment 
and trading—a plan that clearly points 
the way to protection and growth. 
They have quit hoping to recover 
losses by following the same rule-of- 
thumb method that proved such costly, 
half-true guides. 

They have discarded the theory that 
the best policy is to “buy and hold’”— 
they know that they overlook valuable 
profit opportunities if they “wait for 
the turn,’ without having any means 
of recognizing “the turn.” 

But it is not to THE turn that sound 
investors and successful traders look 
for protection and profits. Knowing 
that “if you are right in the short 
swings you are bound to be right in the 
long puli” they look to all TURN S. 


Capital CAN Be Made 
to Grow—Today 


Pca’: who are making finan- 


By adopting a flexible, open-minded 
investment and trading policy it is pos- 
sible to make money today. For, as in 
business, turnover 1s the first principle 
of sound investment. A series of small 
profits through capitalizing short 
swings—when they are available—in- 
volves far less risk than waiting for 
the profit that may come from a “long- 
pull” investment. 

The question then arises, lhow is one 
to KNOW when to take advantage 
of such a turn? But the question 
really is incomplete. The problem 
actually requires for its solution a 
practical knowledge of WHEN to 
buy—and sell, WHICH securities 
and at W HAT price. 

In the hope of obtaining such vital 
knowledge, investors for years turned 
to statistics. Recent events, however, 
have proved that raw statistics are 


mere records and do not foretell mar-_ 


ket action. What set of figures can 
you choose that will forecast a turn in 
the market? Or, to what set of figures 
can you point that definitely foretold 
eg one —— market turn in the 
last three years 

The answer is that there are other 
factors that govern the market price of 
securities. 

Price movements, it now is recog- 
nized, are governed by forces within 
the market itself. Only through the 
correct interpretation of the effect of 
these forces can price movements be 
foretold with any degree of accuracy. 

This new philosophy of investment and 
trading points the way to security and 
capital appreciation in the present market. 


—_ it capital is being made to grow 
—tor ay 


by A. W. WETSEL 





THE WETSEL RECORD 


WETSEL TECHNICAL FACTORS, 
developed through years of intimate 
market study, foretold: 


—the October, 1929, break in Sep- 
tember—and again on October 7 
of that year. 


—the rising market that followed 
the break and at what prices to 
get out on that rally. 


——the break of April, 1931, preced- 
ing which time Mr. Wetsel dic- 
tated his memorable telegram, 
‘“‘Market absolutely hopeless—sell 
all trading and investment hold- 
ings.” 


—the rising market of last summer. 
Two days before that rise began, 
Wetsel clients were advised to 
cover short positions. On July 9 
advice was issued to buy on a 
broad scale. 


—-again, on November 3, when the 
market was dormant with pre- 
election inactivity, purchases on 
a broad scale were advised in 
order to take advantage of the 
post-election rise — which oc- 
curred. 











A Sound Method of 
Getting Ahead Financially 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc., 
accepting this philosophy as the only 
sound method of protecting and building 
capital, is engaged in correlating and in- 
terpreting the market torces that gov- 
ern security prices and their turns. The 
above citations,* taken from the Wetsel 
record, are given because the dates and 
what they signify are so well known. 
These major swings, however, also em- 
phasize the necessity for forecasting the 
short swings, which in the aggregate are 
even more important. 

Through adoption of a flexible invest- 
ment and trading policy, and by correct 
interpretation of the short and interme- 
diary swings, true conservatism is ob- 


The A. W. Wetsel Advisory 
Service, Inc., 1s an organisa- 
tion founded to give investors 
an absolutely disinterested and 
independent investment man- 
agement service. It has no 
securities for sale, nor any 
connection with any other or- 
ganization whatever. It ac- 
cepts no orders to buy secu- 


ritles on commission or other- Name 
wise. In short, its interests 

are identical with those of its Add 
clients—to safeguard capital _—— 
and foster its growth through 

able management. City 


article, 


tained, securities safeguarded and growth 
fostered. To you who have been losing 
valuable opportunities waiting for another 
prolonged bull market, this new philoso- 
phy supplies a plan for shortening the 
time when you may recoup your losses— 
enable you to formulate a retirement plan 
of your own, without an age limit—a 
means of getting ahead financially. 


Look to 1933 With 
Confidence 


As the New Year gets under way the 
market, in all probability, will pass into 
a new stage which will, we believe, lead 
to a period of selectivity wherein indi- 
vidual issues will reflect their individual 
technical positions. For the last three 
years the question of WHEN to buy 
ard sell was of paramount importance. 
3ut in a period of selectivity a knowledge 
of WHICH securities becomes equally 
necessary. 

Such a market affords excellent oppor- 
tunities for the informed investor to 
fortify his position and increase his capi- 
tal. With knowledge of the laws that 
govern market movements and correct 
application of technical market factors, 
you can look to 1933 with confidence. 


Send for This Free Folder 


This new philosophy of investment and 
trading is outlined more fully in a re- 
markable article by a_ staff-member of 
this organization. Exposing the dangers 
of following popular investment fallacies 
and half-truths (developed in boom 
times), it deals fearlessly and specifically 
from the technical viewpoint with such 
puzzling questions as: which securities to 
deal in; when to buy and sell; the secret 
of forecasting trends; which are forecast- 
ing factors, and other vital problems af- 
fecting true conservatism and capital 
growth. 

Send for this free folder—see for your- 
self H O W this new philosophy protects 
and builds up capital. Mail the coupon 
now. 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 


Investment Counsellors 


Chrysler Building New York 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 
Chrysler Building, New York 
Please send me, without obligation, your analytical 


“How to Protect Your Capital and Acceler- 
ate Its Growth... 


Through Trading.” F-12 

























































THE 
AMERICAN 
HOTEL 


275 ROOMS 
WITH BATH 


$2.00 Up 








ANNEX 


226 ROOMS 
WITH BATH 
$1.50 Up 
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' Our Food has made 
our Reputation 


COFRKEE SHOP OPEN 
UNTIL MIONIGHT 























INVESTMENT HINTS 


and other valuable information on 
trading methods in our helpful 
booklet, sent on request. 


Ask for J-6 
100 SHARE OR ODD LOTS 


(isHoim & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 

















COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 


CORPORATION 
January 5, 1933 
HE Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 25, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 15, $1.25 per share 
Convertible 5% Cumulative 
reference Stock 
No. 4, $1.25 per share 
Common Stock (no par value) 
No. 25, 2/800 of one share 
of Convertible 5% Cumula- 
tive Preference Stock (i. e., 
25¢ in par value thereof) on 
each share of Common Stock 
payable on February 15, 1933, to holders of 
record at close of business January 20, 1933. 
Epwarp REYNOLDs, Jr., 
Executive Vice-President & Secretary 






























” Hidden, denied, but not lost, is the miraculous 
wisdom of the ancients. Their methods of mental power 
in achieving SUCCESS and MASTERY IN LIFE are 
available TO YOU. Write for a FREE copy of the 
“Wisdom of the Sages” and learn how to receive thi 
tare knowledge. MAKE YOUR LIFE ANEW. 
SCRIBE: W.Y.W. 
ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 
N JOSE CALIFORNI. 
















just now, due to our feeling that 

the market should discount fairly 
general improvement in those lines 
which usually show a seasonal increase 
through March. Our favored classifica- 
tions are rails, steels, motors and mis- 
cellaneous manufacturing and specialty 
stocks. 

There is not so much apparent stimu- 
lus in sight for metal and commodity 
groups but they may also be included in 
our list of favorite lines. Certainly, any 
further action toward inflation in this 
country should lead to sharp gains in 
these two groups. 


( Tiss SELECTIONS are wide 


NFLATION STOCKS, or the com- 

modity groups, offer a fairly large 
assortment, among which we should sug- 
gest specifically such issues as Anacon- 
da, Cerro de Pasco, International Nickel, 
Miami Copper, St. Joseph Lead, Armour 
of Illinois, Beech-Nut, Bordens, Cuban- 
American Sugar, Goodrich, U. S. Rub- 
ber, U. S. Leather, General Foods, Na- 
tional Dairy Products and Standard 
Brands. 


REATEST RAIL NEED appears to 
have been truthfully delineated by 
President Williamson, of New York Cen- 
tral, when he recently stated that “Fun- 
damentally the railroads have but one 
problem, and that is not a problem but 
a difficulty—they need more business.” 
This seems like a truism, but the 
writer’s point is that too much worrying 
about the future for railroad systems is 
being done on a basis of truck competi- 
tion, heavy funded debt and other semi- 
permanent factors. These are important 
conditions to be corrected if possible, 
but it is surprising how such problems 
correct themselves or quickly vanish 
from public fear when traffic rises 
nearer to normal and earnings increase. 
Such problems would generally be for- 
gotten after the first couple months of 
real business improvement, and that is 
bound to materialize in the progress of 
time. The trouble with the railroads is 
not incurable competition or overhead 
nearly so much as it is simply one of 
abnormally low business. And that is 
the reason why, in the face of general 
despair over the “insurmountable prob- 
lems” of the railroad systems, this writer 
will continue to advise the careful selec- 
tion of strong rail equities as composing 
one of the important bargain groups now 
available for long-swing speculation. 


VIATION STOCKS are another of 
our group favorites for long-pull 
speculative commitment though they fall 
rather into a class by themselves. The 
aviation field is practically the only great 


Wall Street Pointers 





industry where growth has continued 
straight through the years of depression. 
There has been very little ballyhoo about 
this remarkable record yet, at least in 
the operating divisions, business in 1932 
will show a new high record for all time. 
When other business recovers the avia- 
tion gains should be truly spectacular. 

Some of the more interesting issues 
in this field include United Aircraft, 
Aviation Corporation of Delaware, North 
American Aviation, Pan-American Air- 
ways, Curtiss-Wright and Douglas Air- 
craft. 


NITED AIRCRAFT is really our 

favorite in this classification and 
we have frequently recommended its 
purchase in previous issues. The entire 
set-up suggests the possibilities for lead- 
ership of this issue in our next bull mar- 
ket. Common stock outstanding amounts 
to only about 2,000,000 shares—perhaps 
somewhat larger than is ideal for pool 
manipulation, but by no means un- 
wieldy. 

There is no funded debt, and nearly 
40 per cent. of the outstanding preferred 
has been bought in by the company in 
the past year, leaving only around 150,- 
000 shares. Earnings for 1932 will show 
a moderate decline to perhaps under 75 
cents a share for the common but this 
is capital gain as no common dividend 
is being paid. 


OOL SPECULATION has already 

appeared fairly definitely in this issue 
and the stock carries considerable risk, 
due to its apparent over-valuation on a 
basis of present reports, and the danger 
of manipulative shake-outs. The stock’s 
recent technical action, however, sug- 
gests further mark-up from current 
levels around 27, and we think moderate 
commitments for speculation hold at- 
tractive profit possibilities. 

More conservative investors can find 
better protection in the preferred stock 
which is covering its $3 cumulative divi- 
dend with a good margin, offers a yield 
of nearly 6 per cent., and carries war- 
rants for the purchase of a half share 
of common at 30, any time before the 
end of 1938. 


TEEL PREFERRED AGAIN comes 
into special prominence with ap- 
proach of the dividend meeting, to be 
held toward the close of this month. 
Once again there are conflicting possi- 
bilities but personally we should not be 
surprised if the rate is cut to around #. 
However, we may again repeat that in 
case the action of directors should be 
unfavorable and precipitate temporary 
weakness in the stock, we should con- 
sider it a long-term bargain anywhere 
between 50 and 60. 


FORBES for 
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Forbes Stock Guide 


Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1932 Div. Long Term Prices 1932 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1931 m=>months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No 841 $41 $4.54 $1.98,9 m Air Reduction............. $3 223- 22; ’20-31* 63%4- 30% 58 5.2 
No 4,153 21 Nil Nil Om  Adleghany Corp. .......:... as 57- 1: 29-31 3%- 0% 2 rons 
No 2,402 90 G7a. sasuee Allied Chemical........... 6 355- 64; ’24-’31 88%4- 42% 80 12 
No 1,312 33 0.96 Nil,9 m_ Allis Chalmers............ Me 200- 10; ’20-’31* 15%- 4 7 ee 
25 2,474 58 S| i. American Can.........02s 4 158- 39; 27-31 73%- 29% 54 7.8 
No 600 129 Nile Nile Amer. Car & Foundry..... si 116- 4; ’25-31 17 - 3% 7 san 
No 1,656 43 Nil* Nil@ Amer. & Forcign Power... .. 199- 6; ’25-’31 is - 2 6 Sis 
No 1,061 5 Me 8  dsauaieis American International..... es 150- 5; ’22-31 12 - 2% ies 
No 768 79 Nil Nil, 6 m Amer. Locomotive......... a 145- 5; ’23-31 15%4- 3% 7 ar 
No 10,155 14 ORs «Aenean American Radiator......... ie 55- 5; ’29-'31 12%- 3% 7 his 
25 1,672 36 Nil Nil,9 m Amer. Rolling Mill........ te 144- 7; ’29-’31 18%- 3 8 ree 
No 1,830 48 Nil Nil, 6 m Amer. Smelting & Refin... .. 293- 17; ’22-°31*  27%- 5% 12 a“ 
100 450 173 San . ‘\seanou Amer. Sugar Refining...... Z 96- 34; ’22-731 39%4- 13 22 9.1 
100 18,658 144 9.05 5.92,9 m Amer. Tel. & Tel......... v) 310-112; ’22-’31 137%- 70% 103 8.9 
25 3,077 36 OF  # Keaeoe American Tobacco “B”..... 6a 235- 64; ’24-’31*  8934- 44 57 10.5 
100 400 19 Nil Nil, 6m Amer. Woolen............. ay 166- 2; ’20-'31 10 - 1% 4 ee 
50 ~=6©. 8,677 58 a 8680””—~*«~<it«C wet Anaconda Copper.......... af 175- 9; ’24-’31* 193%- 3 7 es 
25 ~ 2,000 25 Nil® Nil® Armour of TO “A” :... 255; a 27- 1; ’25-31 234- 0% 2 i 
No 589 28 2.02> Nil Assoc. Dry Goods..........5. i 76- 5; 25-31 i =- 3 4 ee 
100 2,422 268 6.97 Nil, 10 m_ Atchison, Topeka & S.F..... 298- 79; ’24-’31 94 - 17% 39 ba 
100 825 224 2.44 Nil, 10 m_ Atlantic Coast Line........ Ze 268- 25; ’22-31 4 - 9% 18 = 
25 2,697 51 0.19 1.58,9 m_ Atlantic Refining .......... 1 154- 8: 23-°31* 21%- 8% 17 5.9 
No 203 86 17.64” Nil, 9 m Auburn Automobile........ 4y 514- 60; ’28-’31  15134- 283%4 49 13.0 
No 843 46 Nil Nilé Baldwin Locomotive ....... 7 67- 4; ’29-'31 12 - 2 5 
100 2,563 137 0.56 Nil, 10 m___ Baltimore & Ohio.......... = 145- 14; ’23-’31 21%- 3% 9 
5 2258 27 Nil Bil, Sam Barnsdalll osciciccsccac awe ee 56- 4: 22-31 7 - 3% 4 pate 
20 439 43 4.75 3.25,9 m  Beechnut Packing ......... 3 101- 37; ’23-’31 45 - 29% 43 7.0 
No 2,098 11 0.74 Nil, 9 m_ Bendix Aviation........... ae 104- 12; ’29-’31 1834- 4% 10 nee 
No 3,200 138 Nil Nil, 9 m_ Bethlehem Steel........... i 141- 17; ’23-'31 29%- 7% 14 eae 
25 4,395 32 ers Borden Company .......... 2 187- 35; ’25-’31 43%- 20 25 8.0 
No 770 68 8.098 7.448 Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. .. 82- 9; ’23-'31 50%- 11% 26 oe 
No 740 89 7.64 3.68, 6 m_ Brock. T'nion Gas......... 5 249- 56; °24-’31 8914- 46 77 6.5 
No 4,867 7 0.82 0.08,6m Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.40 249- 10; ’25-31* 13%- 6% 8 5.0 
No 971 39 0.09¢ Nile California Packing. ......... o 85- 8; ’26-’31 19 - 4% 9 re 
No 512 16 3.34¢ 0.84 Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 1 99- 10; ’26-’31 15 - 6 10 +=10.0 
100 191 194 ic i err > Se - 515.- 14; ’22-’31 6534- 1634 40 nish 
No 1,123 45 is) srr Cerro dé Paste sai... sac A 120- 10; ’20-’31 154- 3% 6 ie 
No 1,800 50 3.60 2.55,9 m Chesapeake Corp........... 2 112- 14; ’27-31 203%4- 4% 15 33 
25 ~=—-7,655 50 3.47 2.79, 11m Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 280- 23; ’22-°31* 31%4- 93% 26 9.8 
No 4,404 22 0.48 Ni, 9m Chrysier Corp.....j......... 1 141- 11; ’25-'31 21%- 5 16 6.2 
No 1,000 15 11.82 (SS ee Co. C2 re re 7 181- 41; ’22~31* 120 - 68% 73 9.6 
No 341 56 Nil Nil, 9 m Colorado Fuel & Iron...... — 96- 6; ’20-’31* 14%- 2% 6 a 
No 11,610 18 1.42 1.04 Columbia Gas & Elec...... Ir 141- 11; ’26-’31* 21 - 4% 15 7.0 
No 1,000 20 1.80 0.44,9 m Commercial Credit......... 7 71- 8; ’25-'31 ll - 3% 4 re 
No 33,673 5 0.40 0.16? Commonwealth & Southern .. * B=. 32 2-3l 5%- 1% 3 a 
No 11,477 59 4.94 4.36* Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 183- 56; ’23-’31*  6834- 31% 58 6.9 
No 14,218 205 Me 3) Cates Consolidated Oil........... me 46- 4; ’22-31* 9 - 4 6 sata 
No 1,733 46 5.27 2.58* Continental ‘Can .........%..: 2 134- 30; ’20-’31 41 - 17% 38 5.3 
No 4,743 29 Nil 0.02,9 m Continental Oil (Del.)..... - 63- 5; ’21-'31 93%- 35% 6 aoe 
25 2,530 34 3.54 2.04,9 m Corn Prod. Refining....... 3 126- 35; 26-31 5534- 2434 54 5.6 
100 450 162 Nil Ni; 6m Crucible: Steed csi... sc... es 122- 20: 21-31 23%4- 6 13 res 
10 1,000 23 Nilk ilk Cuban American Sugar.... .. 60- 1; ’21-'31 3%- 0% 2 
1 6,521 4 Nil Nil, 9 m Curtiss-Wright ........... - 30- 1; ’29-'31 3%4- 0% 2 
No 504 63 Nil® Nilé Davison Chemical ......... ss 81- 3; ’20-’31* 9Y%- 1 4 ape 
100 516 217 0.02 Nil, 10 m Delaware & Hudson....... 6 230- 64; ’20-’31 921%4- 32 55 10.9 
50 ~—- 1,689 92 0.65 Nil, 9 m_ Del., Lack., & Western.... .. 173- 17; ’22-31 45%- 8% 21 ves 
No 1,050 aA 1.29 1.20,9m Diamond Match........... 1 255- 10; °19-"31*  19%- 12 19 5.2 
No 3,502 19 5.55 ee ae Te rr 4 126- 42; ’28-’31 57 - 23 35 11.4 
20 10,938 35 4.25 1.37,9 m Du Pont de Nemours...... 2 503- 50; ’22-’31* 5934- 22 37 5.4 
No 2,256 58 S060 pees Bastinan Rodak......<..... 3 265- 70; ’22-’31 87%- — 55 55 
No 894 16 4.03 1.38,9 m Elec. Auto-Lite............ 1.20 174- 20; ’28-31 32¥%4- 17 rf | 
No 3,316 29 2.01 Nil® Electric Power & Light....  .. 104- 9: °25-’31 16 4 6 are 
100 =1,511 122 reer PMR MRS. coals 36 sib ses cinae oe 94- 5; ’23-'31 1134- 2 5 : 
No 391 110 0.14 Nilk General Asphalt........... sa 97- 9; °20-31 15%4- 434 7 ese 
No 28,846 14 1.33 0.34,9 m General Electric........... 0.40 403- 22; ’26-'31*  26%- 8% 15 2.6 
No 5,276 11 3.44 197,9 m General Foods............. 2 137- 28; ’26-31*  40%4- 19% 25 8.0 
No 639 43 3.71 3.93¢ General Malis... ..... 250025 5 89- 29; ’28-’31 4814- 28 40 7.5 
10 43,500 16 2.01 0.08, 9 m General Motors............ 1 282- 21; ’25-’31* 2454- 7% 14 7.1 
No 324 20 3.30 1.11,9 m General Railway Signal.... 1 153- 21; ’25-’31 28%- 6% 14 7.1 
No 2,000 1 1.24 1.75,9 m_ Gillette Safety Razor....... 1 143- 9: 27-31 241%4- 10% 18 5.4 
No 1,799 14 1, eee RSI PRR 5 5 Siac soss a ln 1.20 82- 14; ’28-’31 20%- 8% 15 8.0 
No 1,167 30 Nil Nil, 6m -Googrich B. F............. bed 109- 3; ’20-’31 123%- 2% 5 RN 
No 1,437 27 Nil Nil, 6 m Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 155+ 13+ *27-"31 293%4- 5% 14 
No 1,738 4 Nil Nil, 9 m Graham-Paige Motors..... - Gl- 2; ‘25-31 45%- 1 2 
100 2490 164 2.14 Nil, 9 m Great Northern Pfd....... s 155- 15+ *Z7—3i 25 - 5% 8 
No 198 116 Nil Nil, 9 m Gulf States Steel.......... ae 26- 4; ’25-’31 21%- 2% 12 


*Including prices on old stock. (a) ponte extra. (b) Year + January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended 
April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. 
(n) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% 
in common stock. (v) Plus 8% in common stock. 
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Thous. Book Earns, 1932 iv. Long Term Prices 1932 Approx. Yield 
Shares Value m=months Price Range High Low Prices % 


707_—s Nil ; ~ 9m _ Hersey Chocolate $5 144- 26; ’27-’31 83 - re 56 10.7 
400 , ; m Hudson & Manhattan : 74- 20; ’24-’31 3034- 16.6 
1,546 i m Hudson Moto: oY, 140- 7; ’22-’31 1134- oi ay 


350 i Interboro Rapid Transit....  .. 62- 4; ’22-’31 14%- 2% 
661 ; ; Int. Business Machines 255- 83; °24-31 117 - 52% 
4,409 i Int. Harvester : 395- 22; ’20-'31*  34%- 10% 
14,584 ; i Int. Nickel of Canada re 73- 7; ’28-31 124%- 3% 
6,400 E i Int. Tel. & Tel ~ 7° 923-31 1534- 25% 


1,182 ; E Kelvinator Corp na ; 26-31 103%- 234 
9,340 F Kennecott Copper EA ; ’20-"31 19%4- 4% 
5,518 : Kresge, S. S ; 26-31 19 - 6% 
1,813 F 4, Kroger Grocery > 24-31" 18%- 10 


2,377 F Liggett & Myers “B”’ ; 24-31 671%4- 34% 

1,464 433 803 Loew's, > *23-"31 3734- 13% 
548 ; , Loose-Wiles Biscuit 2 ; ’24-31* 363%- 16% 

1,909 ; Lorillard Tobacco : - 24-31 183%- 9 


300 . 23, McKeesport Tin Plate ; 28-31 62%4- 28 

788 i Nil, Mack Truck ; °20-’31 2834- 10 
1,438 ; ; Macy, R. : 125-31  6014- 17 
1,858 i Ji Mid-Continent Pet ee, + "20-31 8%- 3% 

828 li Missouri Pacific ee ; 722-31 ae BA 
4,514 Ni Nil, Montgomery Ward ay - "26-31" 16%- 3% 


2,700 ‘ , Nash Motors.............. ; °26-31 1934- 8 
6,286 i . National Biscuit : = 25-31" 46%- 20% 
1,190 : Nil, Nat. Cash Register “A”....  .. 7; ’26-31 1834- 6% 
6,255 . 05, Nat. Dairy Products....... 3 “24- Ol 313¢- 143% 
310 ; Nat. L * '20-’31* 92 - 45 
5,448 : 568 Nat. Power & Light : 26-31 203%- 65% 
4,993 f Nil, New York Central - ; 26-31 365%- 834 
1,571 05 Jil, N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford .. - °24-"31 315%- 6 
1,406 24: 4. 14, Norfolk & Western 8 = 925-31 135 -5 
6,825 2 v: 2.42k North American ; ’26-’31 4314- 


6,236 : 62, Pacific Gas & Electric :2-s1* FF - 

15,000 i Nil, Packard Motors........... ke &: "32-30" 5%4- 

3,188 ‘ Nil, Paramount Publix.....:.... a ; ’20-731 11%- 

13,163 s 0.80 10 Pennsylvania R. R 4) ; ‘22-31 233% - 
450 Ni Nil, 11 Pere Marquette ae 4; ’26-31 

5.503 : ay 5, 6 Public Service of N. J ; ; ’27-"31 

3,820 Nil, Pullman, Incorporated 2 21- O14 


- — —_ 
1 AMOS SOMO AS: : 


as 
-_ OF SHOP NO- - 


13,131 Ni i Nil, § Radio Corporation mn ; *24-31* 
1,338 7 Nil, Remington-Rand, Ne : 927-31 
9,000 Reynolds Tobacco “B” > *290-'31 


4,921 : Nil, Sears Roebuck e. ; 27-31 
31,745 Ni Socony-Vacuum y ; ’24-’31 
3,256 2. Southern Cal. Edison : 92773] 
3,724 Nil, Southern Pacific a ; 22-"31 
1,298 ! Til, Southern Railway a 2 “2e- 31 
12,664 85, Standard Brands........... = "26-31 
2,162 52k Standard Gas & Electric... : 2 ; °25-"31 
13,103 92, Standard Oil of California... 2 ; °26-’31 
25,735 5 Standard Oil of New Jersey 2 ; 22-31 
L273 Nil, Stewart-Warner ae 5; ’20-731 
1,905 2 vil, Studebaker Corp wd ; 24-31 


9,850 Texas Corporation ; °26-31 
2,540 3 79, Texas Gulf Sulphur ; °26-’31 
2,412 a7, Timken Roller Bearing ; *22-31* 
23,659 Transamerica = > 929-'31 


peer sie 
Nw Nv 


675 ; Jil, Underwood-Elliott Fisher .. ; a: "25= o4~ 
2.00 i Union Carbide & Carbon.. z ; 729-31 
0.70 61, Union Oil of California... ; °24-31 
9.93 3.19, Union Pacific » "24-51 
1.04 .56, United Aircraft & Transpoit .. 162- 10; ’29-’31 
0.76 (33, United Corporation 0. 76- 70; °29-'31 
Zan Si. United Fruit 159- - 26-31 
23, 254 1.46 ; U nited Gas Improvement. ‘ 60- ; 729-’31 
Nil 09, ; Industrial Alcohol. . ba 7 ‘ Le 
c Nil Ni i S. st t=, Zs "27-31 
600 E 0.49 il, b. Se Pipe & Foundry 300- 10; ’22-’31* 
854 0.52 il, . S. Realty & Improve... .. 120- 5; ’25-’31 
1,464 Nil il, a ‘i 97- ; 722-31 
8,703 Nil il, U.S: = 262- > "20-31 525%4- 2 


Nop: POS ARw 
-* CSO: A@S@wC 


. hd. . 
ee) eee. Ue 


1,045 5.71 02, Western Union ee 272- 38; °22-31 50 - 

3,126 1.01 0.19.6 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 68- 11; ’27-’31 18%- 8.5 
2.586 Nil Nil, Westinghouse Electric a 293- 22; ’22-’31 4314- 155 

9,750 4.21 Woolworth, F. W 2.40 234- 35; 26-31 455%- 2 3 “67 


*Including prices on old stock. (a) ig extra. (b) Year “me January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ented 
April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 3 
(p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion, (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus ie eo 
in common stock. (v) Plus 8% in common stock. 
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About Important People 


Appointments and Promotions 


Elisha Walker and Hugh Knowlton 
have become partners in Kuhn, Loeb and 
Company. 

G. V. Orr, formerly in charge of sales 
on the Pacific Coast, is vice-president of 
the Willys-Overland Company. 

John N. Shannahan has been made 
president of Midland United Company, 
Central Indiana Power Company, Chi- 
cago South Shore and South Bend Rail- 
road and other related companies. 


Public Service and Business 
Organizations 


Commissioner Charles H. March is 
now chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Patrick J. Farrell is 1933 chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Howard Coonley, president of the 
Walworth Company, will serve as pres- 
ident of the American Standards Asso- 
ciation. 

Virgil Jordan succeeds the late Mag- 
nus W. Alexander as president of the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 


Resignations and Retirements 


The resignation of George M. Rey- 
nolds, chairman of the board of directors 
of the Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company, became effec- 
tive January 7th. 

John D. Hertz has resigned as chair- 
man of the finance committee of the 
Paramount Publix Corporation. 


A Little Laugh 
Simple Arithmetic 


A statistician was traveling through a 
western State. He had entered into con- 
versation with a fellow traveler who re- 
marked that sheep-raising appeared to be 
quite a popular industry in that section of 
the country. About this time the train 
passed a small herd of sheep grazing in 
the field nearby. The interested gentle- 
man remarked: “There is a nice looking 
bunch of sheep.” 

To this the statistician replied: “Yes. 
There are 178 in that flock.” 

Shortly after they passed another herd 
of sheep slightly larger, and the statisti- 
cian replying to his companion’s comment 
said: “There are 284 in that herd.” 

Within a few minutes the incident was 
repeated and the count of the herd was 
542, 

“Tell me,” said the gentleman, “how do 
you find it possible to tell the exact num- 
ber of sheep in a herd when we pass it 
so rapidly ?” 

“Oh, that is easy,” the other replied. 
“I just count their legs and divide by 
four.”—Exchange. 


? 


How True It Is 


Teacher: “The sentence, ‘My father had 
money’ is in the past tense. Now, Mary, 
What tense would it be if you said, ‘My 
lather has money’ ?” 

Mary: “That would be pre-tense.”— 
Clipped. 
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ame mie ES San Danie oan osc. «cascdanwdekonseeans $ 82,451,573.08 







SB. Ge eed Grab ooo oosaisesosinc0ssevcss sees 113,941,482.59 
Bankers’ Acceptances and Demand Loans ......++++++++ 65,056,426.77 
Eligible Paper and Short Term Notes ...........eeeee- 35,966,954.21 
State and Municipal Bonds............2000s0cvr0r00+ ... 21,002,606.64 
Other Bonds and Investments 8,156,351.06 
Loans and Discounts ............. 75,566,777.10 
MGUEIOE TROMEEB. o.s<.sic.0<550d060000 1,226,792.54 
Credits Granted on Acceptances .... 19,840,930.29 
REE FUE” Siiouiexanicwsacencuamnas 2,031,254.64 


$425,241,148.92 
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mvaneme Payable Fan. 3, 2088) scsesccecsccccaccccsssaesa 945,000.00 
menerwed: “Taxes, Intehest; B66. coi cciccssssc00s0ses000% 12,794,809.60 
AMaceptances Outstanding ......6<cessccescccsescceosesccas 20,355,778.82 
CE EN hos nc, 5 Suan aa neasa aa manenes Seuaekan 275, 
Deposits: 

NUNN, ik ccscipncociascincashseeaneeawee $228,565,783.25 

ME dics sk nwadiudnupuucauuaasekamacoeds 95,892,069.23 324,457,852.48 





$425,241,148.92 
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FORBES for 


A Balanced Public Utility Investment 


By PAUL CLAY 





OUBTLESS the Bond Int.  Matu- Approx. 
majority of in- Rate rity Price Yield 
; vestors are look- Indianapolis first “A”..... . 5 1957 92 5.4% 
ing forward to the re- Nor. Ohio Power & Lt..... 5% 1951 100 54 
sults of the year 1933 : 
. Div. Approx. Book 
with both hopes and A ; 
= Stock Rate Price Yield Value 
fears—hopes that the “ly: . 
ae Brooklyn Union Gas.... $5.00 79 = 6.3% $ 89 
general _ rehabilitation : 
hie, Pacific Gas & Elec...... 2.00 31 6.3 24 
process may go for : ; 2 
ward smoothly and Detroit So 6.00 70 8.5 113 
4 Standard Gas & Elec.... +1.20 13 9.0 65 


without interruption, 
and fears that the 
necessary readjustments 


The Utility Selection 


* Adjusted to present common. 
+ Last dividend 30 cents; no annual rate fixed. 


1932 a steady increase from 
High Low $34,475,372 in 1920 to 
96 72 $87,630,661 in 1931; and 
100% 85 each and every year 

showed a gain over the 
5-Year Av. previous year. This is 

Earn. a remarkable record. 

$7.67 which has been equalled 

Pine by but very few cor- 

9.35 porations of any class. 

313 The Detroit Edison 


Company enjoyed a 
marvelous expansion oi 





may prove rather trou- 

blesome. Hence what one needs under the 
circumstances is a balanced investment 
which will appreciate in value if our 
progress is steady and which, neverthe- 
less, will show stability in the event of 
further unsettlements. 

No group of securities could be better 
suited to the purpose than public utility 
bonds and stocks; for of all the great 
groups of corporations the public utilities, 
and especially the light and power section 
of them, have thus far: demonstrated the 
greatest ability to withstand this unprece- 
dented depression. This ability lies, no 
doubt, in the general excellence of man- 
agement, in the smallness of the amount 
of labor employed and the consequent 
economy of labor costs, in the vast re- 
duction during the past 15 years in aver- 
age costs per kilowatt hour, in the fact 
that light, power and gas are absolute 
necessities which can be only slightly cur- 
tailed, in the reasonableness of the attitudes 
of nearly all the state public utility com- 
missions, and in the drastic decline in 
necessary operating materials such as coal 
and oil. Probably no other great industry 
now has to its credit such an impressive 
list of favorable circumstances. 


N order to obtain a balanced list to fill 

the need above specified, we have select- 
ed two high grade public utility bonds of 
the sort that institutional investors are 
now buying for safety; two good sound 
public utility stocks which should be able 
to weather any readjustment process in 
general business; and two speculative pub- 
lic utility stocks involving high risk but 
showing promise of large profits with the 
return of general pros- 


stantial because the return of prosperity 
might carry the two investment stocks up 
from 50 to 100 per cent. and cause an ap- 
preciation of 100 to 300 per cent. in the 
two speculative stocks. 


HE Brooklyn Union Gas Company 

possesses all the merits and advan- 
tages of a light and power concern; and 
we have here included it in the list be- 
cause of this fact and because of the cheap- 
ness and the high yield of the stock—high 
for so stable an investment. Its distribu- 
tion of gas in 1931 was 23,010,751,000 
cubic feet as compared with only 24,144,- 
259,000 in 1929 when the high peak was 
made. 

The funded debt is small and the com- 
pany does a cash business. No huge growth 
in earnings is in prospect; but still the 
stock is highly attractive because during 
bull movements the investing public places 
a high and greatly increased valuation 
upon the stability of earnings. In 1929 
when the capital was a shade smaller than 
it is now the stock sold as high as 248%; 
and the 1932 highest was 89%. 

FEYHE Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
i in 1931 derived 75.46 per cent. of its 
operating revenues from sales of electri- 
city and 22.50 per cent. from sales of gas. 
The percentage of electric revenues to the 
total is steadily increasing and this is 
doubtless an advantage in this company’s 
territory. A gas business, to expand and 
prosper now, needs to be located in a great 
industrial section like Brooklyn, for ex- 
ample. The gross income of the Pacific 
Gas & Electric and its subsidiaries showed 


earnings from 1920 to 
1928 paralleling the growth of industrial 
activity in the Detroit district and has 
since suffered a considerable decline. The 
earnings on the stock, without adjustment 
for the increase in capital outstanding, 
rose from $4.13 in 1920 to $14.05 in 1928 
and then fell to $9.01 in 1931. The five- 
year average of its earnings, adjusted to 
the present amount of stock, is about $9.35. 
Under the present industrial circum- 
stances, the stock may be regarded as a 
high class speculation, almost within the 
investment class. The current price looks 
low in view of the book value of $113 and 
of the fact that for the twelve months 
ended October 31, the stock earned $5.65. 
At 12 times its five-year average earnings 
the stock would be worth $112; and in 
1930 it sold as high as 25534. 


UR balanced list also includes one 

pure speculation, namely. Standard 
Gas & Electric common. The last dividend 
declaration, of 30 cents per share, was 
not necessarily a quarterly dividend, 
and it is believed that the company will 
not dip into surplus this year to maintain 
dividends on the common stock. Never- 
theless, the earnings for the calendar year 
1932 are believed to have been about $1.40; 
and for the 12 months ended June 30, they 
actually were $2.25. Thus it is hoped that 
dividends will continue to be paid at the 
rate of $1.20 per annum; and the yield of 
9.05 per cent. is here estimated on this 
basis. 

The company’s net income for the year 
ended June 30 was $11,701,910 against 
$17,712,889 the previous year. The busi- 
ness has shown so good a rate of average 
growth that the stock at 





perity. 

The list as a whole in- 
volves only a moderate 700 
risk because two-thirds 
of it are of strictly in- 600 
vestment character. Even 500 
the other third is so de- 
flated in price that the 400 
risk is presumably less 
than it appears. Besides 300 
this the average yield for 900 
the entire six securities 
bought in equal dollar 100 
amount is about 6.85 per 
cent. Possibilities of ap- 0 
preciation are very sub- 





U.S. PUBLIC UTILITY NET INCOME 
(MILLIONS 
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DOLLARS — RECENT YEARS PARTLY ESTIMATED) 


these prices looks like a 
good speculation almost 
independently of dividend 
prospects. 


OW, by way of sta- 

bilizing the market 
value of the principal, let 
us add two high grade 
bonds. The Indianapolis 
Power & Light first gold 
5s, series A, represent an 
open mortgage of which 
$38,000,000 are outstand- 
ing. This company is 
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Power & Light Corporation; and these 
bonds are due January 1, 1957. They are 
callable at any interest date on 60 days’ 
notice at 104 during the next six years. 
The denominations are $100, $500, $1,000 
and upwards. Additional bonds may be 
issued in series for not over 75 per cent. 
of the cost or value of additional property 
located in Indiana. 


These bonds are legal for savings banks 
in Maine, Massachusetts and New Jersey. 
The company pays a normal Federal in- 
come tax up to 2 per cent. and also the 
state taxes in several states. The. recent 
high price was 105 in 1931. This subsidi- 
ary has a good earning record, earnings 
having increased from $3,431,385 in 1927 
to $4,722,472 in 1929 and then gradually 
diminished to $4,084,420 in 1931. In the 
latter year charges were earned 2.52 times 
while the five-year average is 2.61 times. 
The net working capital at the end of 
1931 was $2,446,903 against $4,542,216 a 
year previous. 


HE Northern Ohio Power & Light 

general and refunding gold 5s repre- 
sent a closed mortgage, the amount out- 
standing being $11,186,500. These bonds 
are due March 1, 1951, and are issued in 
denominations of $500 and $1,000 and up- 
wards. They are callable on any interest 
date on 30 days’ notice at 105 to March 
1, 1948, and at par thereafter. There is a 
sinking fund of one-half per cent. semi- 
annually. The bonds are secured equally 
with series “A,” a small issue of $7,199,- 
500, by a direct mortgage on the entire 
property of the former Northern Ohio 
Power & Light Company, subject to un- 
derlying liens. 

This is a high grade bond of strictly 
investment character. It was originally of- 
fered in May, 1926 at 92%4. The company 
pays the normal Federal income tax up 
to 2 per cent. and refunds the Pennsyl- 
vania and Connecticut taxes of 4 mills. 
This obligation has been assumed by the 
new Ohio Edison Company; and the latter 
is making a good earning record. In 1931, 
it earned $6,345,958 net as compared with 
$6,845,413 in 1930 and $6,071,842 in 1929. 

These earnings were equivalent to 2.81 
times charges in 1931 as compared with 
2.90 in 1930 and 2.48 in 1929. The range 
of prices was from 8914 to 105% in 1931 
and from 96 to 103% in 1930. The com- 
pany’s business is very stable and the 
number of electric customers at the end 
of 193 was 170,299 as compared with 
174,766 at the end of 1929, and 134,923 
in 1926. 


OR investors who do not wish to buy 

the entire six issues here mentioned, 
we suggest the purchase of three of them; 
and for balancing purposes the three should 
Properly consist of one of these bonds, 
one of the investment stocks and one of 
the speculative stocks. Those who wish to 
be very conservative might choose the 
Northern Ohio Power & Light 5%s, the 
Brooklyn Union Gas stock and Detroit 
Edison. Those who wish to bid for the 
largest Possible profit might choose the 
other three issues. The securities as a 
Sroup and the industry which they repre- 


are in an impressively fortified posi- 
10n, 
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Condensed Statement, December 31, 1932 





RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 


and due from Banks and Bankers . . . 
U. S. Government Bonds and ore 


Public Securities .. 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . — 


Other Securities ... — 
Loans and Bills Purchased . 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages a es oa 
* Items in Transit with Foreign Branches . 
Credits Granted on Acceptances. ... . 


Bank Buildings... . 


Accrued Interest and Aceounte Receivable 


$ 197,891,874.27 
527,071,010.31 
79,865,101.22 
7,800,000.00 
24,953 ,391.87 
456,157,496.34 
2,391,701.10 
7,972,124.51 
85,968,777.36 
14,322,480.02 
6,393,017.22 


$1,410,786,974.22 








LIABILITIES 


OS Pe aa a a 
Surplus Fund...... 
Undivided Profits ... . 


$ 90,000,000.00 
170,000,000.00 
11,233,494.33 





$ 271,233,494.33 


Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 








Payable, Reserve for apes ae « iw 6,512,828.82 
Acceptances... . sa ior eS 85,968,777.36 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 

Foreign Bills ..... : 139,165.00 
Agreements to wwewent "Securities Sold 8,154,491.17 
Deposits .... . $1,018,967,670.00 
Outstanding Checks . . 19,810,547.54 — 1,038,778,217.54 

$1,410,786,974.22 
CHARLES H. SABIN, Chairman WILLIAM C. POTTER, President 
DIRECTORS 


GEORGE G. ALLEN _. Vice-Chairman, British- 
American Tobacco Company, Limited, 
and President, Duke Power Company 
J. HOWARD ARDREY. ... Vice-President 
W. W. ATTERBURY . . President, Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company 
EDWARD J. BERWIND Chairman of the Board, 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Company 
W. PALEN CONWAY ..... Vice-President 
CHARLES P. COOPER ...... . Vice-President, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
HENRY G. DALTON of Pickands, Mather 
& Company 

. of Davis Polk Wardwell 

Gardiner & Reed 


JOHN W. DAVIS . . 


HENRY W. de FOREST 
ARTHUR C. DORRANCE . President, Campbell 
Soup Company 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD . President, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
CHARLES E. DUNLAP . . President, Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Company 
MARSHALL FIELD . . . of Field, Glore & Co. 
LEMS GANTRY 2... 6 kw ses President, 
The Bank for Savings in the City of New York 


ROBERT W.GOELET...... Real Estate 
PHILIP G. GOSSLER ....... President, 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 


EUGENE G.GRACE ....... President. 
Beth!ehem Stee! Corporation 


W. A. HARRIMAN. . . . . of Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Co. 
JOHN A. HARTFORD. . President, The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 

DAVID F. HOUSTON . President, The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York 
CORNELIUS F.KELLEY...... President, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

THOMAS W. LAMONT _ of J. P. Morgan & Co, 
CLARENCE H. MACKAY ..... President, 
Commercial Cable-Postal Telegraph System 
RICHARD B. MELLON ...... President, 
Melian National Bank, Pittsburgh 

GRAYSON M.-P. eer 
of M.-P. Murphy & Co. 

WHLIAM CGC. POTTER. .... 2s President 
LANSING P. REED . . of Davis Polk Wardwell 


Gardiner & Reed 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT . of Roosevelt & Son 
CHARLES H. SABIN Chairman of the Board 
MATTHEW S.SLOAN. ...... New York 
VALENTINE P.SNYDER ...... Retired 
EUGENE W.STETSON .. . . Vice-President 


JOSEPH R. SWAN . President, Guaranty 
Company of New York 

STEVENSON E.WARD....... Banker 

CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY 


Banker 
GEORGE WHITNEY 


of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
THOMAS WILLIAMS of I. T. Williams & Sons 
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Ne MOTE overhead 


on your |{EADGEAR 


Restaurant Check Room Tups Abolished 








AGAIN THE STATLER HOTELS PIONEER 


Buying a hat is the only installment purchase you never complete. You buy 
it once from the store and a thousand times from check room attendants. 
It may be your hat, but it’s heir meal ticket. 

But not in a Statler hotel... Not after today! We’ve banned gratuities at 
the check rooms of all our public dining rooms. They’re barred — forever! 
The attendants, hereafter, cannot and will not accept a tip. 

You'll acclaim and help us with this reform. We know you will, because 
you helped us when we banished the tip-soliciting attendants from our wash 
rooms and applauded when we barred all surcharges at lobby news stands 
and cigar stands. 

Statler pioneering, Statler leadership is continually blazing new trails to 
greater comfort, finer service, more perfect economy in hotel living. You know 
the Statler record ... that these hotels were the frst to provide a private bath 
with every room, circulating ice water, a morning newspaper under the door, 
free radio reception and a dozen other comforts. 

You know, too, that the friendly, courteous service you have always received 
in these hotels has grown out of a genuine desire to make life more pleasant for 
the guest. This last innovation, the abolition of the hat check tip at restaurant 
check rooms, is present day proof that our spirit of service marches on. 


HOTELS STATLER 


Ration Bffale + Cad. Tobet « Bthut 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA IS THE STATLER IN NEW YORK 










“Dear Mr. Editor:” 


Letters from Readers 


Home Owners, Citizens 


“Your editorial, ‘Real Progress Made 
Towards Recovery During 1932,’ is very 
encouraging . . . what the country needs. 

“T have heard that there is some talk 
of repealing the Home Loan Bank Act. 
Unless it can be liberalized, it might as 
well be repealed. . . . If the Home Loan 
Bank Act could be liberalized so that 
loans could be made to individuals, it 
would put hope in the hearts of many 
people who are now desperate. . . . Home 
owners make the best citizens..—W. E. 
DuNnwopy, president, Standard Brick 
and Tile Company, Macon, Georgia. 


Technocracy? 


“I am a_ boy twelve years old. My 
father subscribes to your magazine. Re- 
cently in school the word ‘technocracy’ 
was mentioned. A few people tried to ex- 
plain it, but, in my estimation, they failed. 
I would be much obliged if you would write 
to me and give me a complete but clear 
definition.”—-H. F. H., East Orange, New 
Jersey. 


The word technocracy, like auto-cracy, 
theo-cracy, “pluto-cracy,’ and  (origin- 
ally) demo-cracy, implies the rule of all by 
a limited group, in this case technologists. 

The “Technocracy” movement will prob- 
ably go down in history as one of the 
greatest hoaxes of modern times. To un- 
derstand its ideas, read any text on syn- 
dicalism or the I. W. W., or by the late 
Thorstein Veblen. 


A Criticism 

“Your editorial entitled ‘Installment 
Buying Boom Ahead’ is somewhat mis- 
leading when it implies that there is a 
pent-up demand for such commodities as 
furniture, beds and bedding, floor cover- 
ing. . . . These have been bought in 
large quantities throughout the depres- 
sion. The fall in retail price levels has 
reduced the dollar volume, but a well-sus- 
tained unit sales volume reflects a tre- 
mendous replacement business in these 
commodities. . . . Installment selling 
will expand, but a boom waits upon a rise 
in commodity price levels and an increase 
in employment. Installment buying, for- 
tunately, is no longer a motive power; it 
is only an agent.”—ArTHUR  FERTIG, 
Arthur Fertig and Company, New York 
City. 


Though the commodities to which Mr. 
Fertig refers may be an exception, “pent- 
up demand” is going to be a real force in 
1933 business. 


For Mr. Robertson 


“Your magazine . . . very interesting 
as well as instructive. . . . If every 
person connected with the business world 
could or would read Mr. A. W. Robert- 
son’s ‘How to Get Your Share of a Busi- 
ness Increase,’ and then have the reaction 
Mr. Robertson has tried to secure, this 
depression would become history.”—W. P. 
SHankKs, Armour and Company, Hunts- 
ville, Alabama. 





